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Prefatory  Note 


DURING  the  past  four  years  the  writer  has 
been  engaged  in  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Greek  texts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  writing  them  out  in 
parallel  columns  in  such  fashion  as  to  display 
every  variation,  however  minute.  This  com- 
parison was  not  undertaken  with  any  preconceived 
idea  of  defending  the  Massoretic  text,  but  simply 
to  ascertain  fully  what  differences  really  existed. 
The  present  work  sets  out  the  chief  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  course  of  this  examination,  but 
in  the  space  available  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
give  all  the  evidence  in  detail.  The  examples 
illustrating  the  different  classes  of  variations  are 
far  from  exhaustive,  only  forming  a  selection  of  a 
few  of  the  most  striking.  Still  it  is  hoped  that 
sufficient  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the 
writer's  assertions  are  not  made  without  reasonable 
grounds. 

The  Biblical  quotations  are  generally  taken 
from  the  Revised  Version,  but  sometimes  a  more 
literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew  has  been  given 
in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
variations  found  in  the  other  texts.  The  refer- 
ences to  chapter  and  verse  are  according  to  the 
Revised  Version. 
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The  Starting  Place  of  Truth 

Introductory 

«I      7  HAT  is  truth?"  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise 
1  A  I      that  the  Roman  governor — a  man  of  the 
YY      world,  something  of  a  politician,  by  his 
office  immersed  in  everyday  affairs,  and 
coming  of  a  somewhat  matter-of-fact  practical- 
minded  race,    amid   all   the   clash   of  wrangling 
schools,  philosophies,  and  religions — should  ask 
the  question.     It  is  any  the  less  insistent  now  ? 
Is   it   not   ten-thousand  times   more   difficult  to 
answer  ? 

So  long  as  we  have  to  deal  only  with  human 
knowledge  and  human  theories  it  must  be  so,  for 
in  all  human  information  there  must  always  be 
large  possibilities  of  error.  We  have  first  to 
depend  on  senses  that  are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 
"Seeing  is  believing"  people  say,  yet  it  is  common 
enough  to  find  that  we  have  not  really  seen  what 
we  fancied  we  had  seen.  Then,  to  such  facts  as 
the  senses  furnish,  we  have  to  apply  our  reason  to 
compare,  to  analyse,  and  to  draw  inferences,  but 
our  reasoning  is  not  always  sound  and  accurate. 
Most  of  all,  such  knowledge  as  we  have  is  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete,  and  deductions  from 
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partial  knowledge  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken. 
How  many  scientific  theories,  once  relied  on  as 
absolute  certainties,  have  had  to  be  seriously 
modified  or  even  altogether  abandoned  as  know- 
ledge has  progressed,  and  fresh  facts  have  come  to 
light ! 

Where,  however,  an  all-knowing  and  utterly 
sincere  Being  has  been  pleased  to  impart  to  us 
what  He  wishes  us  to  know,  we  can  rely  on  His 
communications  as  absolute  truth. 

For  those  then  who  are  convinced  that  the 
Bible  is  God's  Word  there  is  a  source  of  Truth  on 
which  they  can  rely  with  certainty.  Yet  even 
here  there  is  a  difficulty.  How  can  we  be  sure 
that  what  we  have  now  is  God's  message  as  it  was 
originally  delivered  ?  It  has  been  handed  down 
through  many  human  agents  through  long  ages  of 
time.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  human  mistakes 
have  not  crept  in  ?  There  is  a  children's  game  in 
which  one  whispers  a  sentence  to  another ;  that 
one  repeats  it  to  a  third,  and  so  on  round  a  large 
circle.  When  the  message  as  it  reaches  the  last 
is  compared  with  what  was  uttered  by  the  first,  it 
is  astonishing  how  much  the  two  will  differ.  Of 
course,  where  the  message  is  written  down,  there 
is  less  chance  of  alteration,  yet  even  in  copying 
mistakes  will  occur,  especially  if  the  writing  is  of 
any  great  length. 

For  Bible-believers,  then,  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  know  how  far  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
Scriptures,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  really  the 
same  as  what  was  originally  written  down.  To 
enquire  into  this  for  the  whole  Bible  would 
require  a  very  large  work  indeed,  but  fortunately, 
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providentially,  there  are  unusual  facilities  for  test- 
ing the  first  five  books — Genesis  to  Deuteronomy, 
commonly  called  the  Pentateuch — and  as  these  are 
in  a  very  real  sense  the  foundation  of  all  that 
follows,  we  have  here  an  excellent  Starting  Place. 

For  certain  practical  purposes,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  workers  to  have  a  perfectly  true  level 
surface.  Even  the  most  careful  workmanship 
cannot  ensure  this  so  long  as  only  a  single  surface 
is  employed.  Therefore  two  surfaces  are  prepared 
as  carefully  as  possible,  and  one,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  coat  of  paint,  is  applied  to  the  other. 
In  this  way,  the  smallest  inequalities  can  be 
detected  and  removed.  Still,  although  the  two 
fit  together  perfectly,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
neither  is  absolutely  level,  for  one  may  be  very, 
very  slightly  curved,  and  the  other  correspondingly 
hollow.  Then  a  third  surface  is  prepared,  and 
when  that  fits  both  the  others  accurately,  it  is 
clear  that  all  three  must  be  truly  level. 

That  is  what  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentateuch,  for  we  have  three  witnesses,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Samaritan,  whose 
testimony  can  be  compared,  and  where  all  three 
agree  (and  that  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole) 
we  may  be  sure  of  the  result.  That  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  any  other  ancient  book. 

Scribes  and  their  Mistakes. 

Before  printing  was  invented,  copies  of  books 
had,  of  course,  to  be  all  written  out  by  hand,  and 
a  long  tedious  business  it  must  often  have  been. 
Paper  too  was  unknown,  and  the  copying  had  to 
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be  done  on  "  papyrus,"  manufactured  from  the 
fibres  of  a  water-plant  abundant  in  the  Nile,  or 
else  on  skins.  The  skins  most  commonly  used 
were  sheep-skin  (parchment)  or  calf-skin  (vellum), 
but  the  present  writer's  mother  has  in  her  posses- 
sion an  old  Hebrew  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch 
beautifully  written  on  gazelle  skins. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  writers  were  all  nothing  more  than 
copying  clerks.  Many  were  men  of  learning 
(think  of  Jerome  in  his  cave  cell,  or  Origen  in  his 
library)  who  did  their  work  with  intelligence  and 
painstaking  diligence.  In  Longfellow's  "  Golden 
Legend"  there  is  a  delightful  picture  of  an  old 
Friar  in  his  "  Scriptorium  "  and  the  loving  care  he 
bestowed  on  his  illuminated  copy  of  the  Gospels. 
So  also  the  Jewish  scribes  who  did  the  work  of 
copying  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  not 
mere  mechanical  writers.  For  many  centuries, 
perhaps  since  the  days  of  Ezra,  the  "  Sopher  "  (as 
he  was  called)  has  had  to  be  a  specially  educated 
man,  skilled  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and 
that  is  why  "the  scribes"  are  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament  as  having  authority.  They  had 
to  be  very  scrupulous,  too,  in  their  copying, 
reproducing  the  smallest  "tittle,"  tiny  strokes 
sometimes  only  ornamental,  and  preserving  such 
seeming  anomalies  as  letters  unusually  large  or 
unusually  small,  written  a  little  above  the  line,  or 
even  turned  upside  down. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken,  differences, 
many  differences,  have  crept  into  the  various 
copies  that  have  been  made.  Many  of  these  are 
purely  unconscious  and  accidental  mistakes,  but 
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not  all.  Some  of  the  differences  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  deliberate  and  intentional  alteration. 
We  will  consider  first  the  different  kinds  of  acci- 
dental variations  that  are  likely  to  occur. 

(a)  Similar  letters  confused.      In  all  alphabets 
there  are  letters  whose  shape  is  very  much  like 
that  of  others,  and  it  often  happens  that  one  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  other,  especially  where  the 
characters  have  not  been  accurately  formed,  and 
this  may  seriously  alter  the  sense.     In  some  hand- 
writings, for  instance,  a  carelessly  written  "a"  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  an  "o",  yet  it  might 
make  a  good  deal  of  difference  if  "  boat "  was 
misread  as  "boot".     There  is  a  curious  instance 
of  this  confusion  of  letters  in  the  Te  Deum  where 
"to  be  numbered"  (numerari)  "with  thy  saints" 
is    probably   a  mistake   for    "to   be    rewarded" 
(munerari). 

Now  in  Hebrew  there  are  several  letters 
which  differ  very  slightly  from  others,  such 
as  the  letters  which  stand  for  H,  Ch,  and 
T;  D,  and  R;  B,  K,  and  P.*  The  Samari- 
tan and  Greek  alphabets  also  have  letters 
which  are  alike,  but  not  the  same  letters  as  in 
Hebrew.  Thus  in  Samaritan  the  H  is  not  like 
the  Ch  but  is  like  V,  and  the  T  resembles  A, 
while  in  Greek  the  T  is  unlike  A  but  is  like  G,  and 
the  A  may  be  confused  with  L  or  D.  In  this  way 
we  are  often  able  to  tell  in  which  character  a 
mistake  has  been  made. 

(b)  Omissions.     Even   in  one's   own  language, 
and  still  more  in  a  foreign  language,  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  miss  out  letters,  syllables,  words,  or  even 

*  £ee  Table  of  Alphabets,  p.  57. 
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whole  phrases,  as  the  writer  knows  from  sad 
experience.  One  very  common  cause  of  such 
omission  is  found  where  a  line  begins  or  ends  with 
the  same  words  as  a  later  line.  The  words  having 
been  written  once,  the  eye  of  the  copyist  wanders 
to  the  repetition  below,  and  a  line  or  a  whole 
passage  gets  left  out.  Thus  in  Gen.  i.  7,  a  certain 
Samaritan  manuscript  has  not  got  the  clause 
"which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  " 
because  the  preceding  clause  ends  with  "  the 
waters."  So  common  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
regular  term  for  such  omissions, — Homaoteleuton, 
Greek  for  "similar  ending." 

(c)  Additions.     Sometimes  a  few  letters,  some- 
times a  line  or  two  gets  written  over  again.     A 
strange  instance  is  found  in  the  Greek  of  Lev. 
xxi.  13.  where  the  first  hand  (that  is,  the  original 
scribe)    of  the    Vatican   copy    has    accidentally 
repeated  the  last  two  letters  of  a  word,  and  these 
happen  to  be  the  two  letters  forming  the  Greek 
word  for  not,  thus  turning  the  command  "  shall 
take"  into  the  opposite  "  shall  not  take."    Besides 
these  accidental  repetitions,  when  a  word  or  name 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  qualifying  word  (e.g. 
Aaron  thy  brother,  pure  gold)  the  scribe  sometimes 
inserts   the   qualifying   word   where  it  does   not 
properly  belong.     Again  in  old  manuscripts  short 
corrections  or  explanations  were  sometimes  written 
in  the  margin,  and  later  copyists  have  mistakenly 
introduced  them  into  the  body  of  the  text. 

(d)  Changes  of  order.     It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  usual  order  of  words  should  occasionally  have 
been   written   down   instead   of  a   less  common 
arrangement,  as  "  statutes  and  judgements  "  for 
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"judgments  and  statutes."  Sometimes, however, 
the  inversion  may  be  due  to  the  scribe  having 
mistakenly  written  the  latter  of  two  phrases  first, 
and  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  cor- 
rection. 

When  the  copy  of  a  book  was  finished,  it 
was  generally  examined  by  a  Corrector  (called 
DiortJwtes),  and  obvious  blunders  were  for  the 
most  part,  but  not  always,  set  right.  Other  errors 
can  generally  be  detected  by  comparison  with 
other  copies,  though  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  right,  as  for  instance,  whether  a 
certain  passage  has  been  added  to  the  one  copy, 
or  omitted  from  the  other. 

But  besides  the  purely  accidental  variations 
there  are  the  alterations  which  appear  to  have 
been  made  deliberately.  A  copyist  finds  what 
seems  to  him  a  bit  of  bad  grammar,  or  an  obvious 
omission,  and  thinks  himself  justified  in  writing 
down  what  he  supposes  ought  to  have  been 
written.  Of  course,  in  doing  so  he  has  gone 
beyond  his  province,  and  these  would-be  cor- 
rections often  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Still 
the  possibilities  of  intentional  alteration  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

(a)  Omissions,  though  for  the  most  part  due  to 
inadvertence,  have  sometimes  been  intentionally 
made,  as  when  a  passage  has  been  thought  coarsely 
worded  or  otherwise  objectionable,  or  has  seemed 
an  unnecessary  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before. 

(b)  Additions  on  the  other  hand  (especially  those 
of  any  length)  are  more  commonly  deliberately 
made,  as  when  the  Samaritan  inserts  the  names 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  into  Exod.  xxiv.  i,  9,  in  order 
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to  include  all  the  sons  of  Aaron,  or  adds  to 
Exod.  xxxix.  21,  "and  they  made  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  as  the  LORD  commanded  Moses," 
though  in  all  probability  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
did  not  need  to  be  made  at  all. 

Other  additions  have  been  brought  about  by 
what  is  called  Assimilation,  that  is,  making  pass- 
ages in  different  parts  agree  together,  as  when  the 
short  description  of  some  incident  in  one  part  is 
filled  in  with  details  from  a  fuller  description 
elsewhere. 

(c)  Different  Readings.      The  wording  in   one 
copy  often  differs  from  that  in  another.     Much  of 
this  is  due  to  inadvertence,  but  sometimes  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  deliberate  change  has 
been  made.    One  of  the  great  Greek  authorities  in 
Exod.  xix.  3,  reads  "the  LORD  called  unto  him 
out  of  heaven"  where  almost  all  the  others  agree 
with  the  Hebrew  in  reading  "  out  of  the  moun- 
tain."    Clearly  someone  has  thought  that '  heaven ' 
was  more  suitable  for  the  dignity  of  the  Speaker. 
Other  changes  are  due  to  Assimilation,  as  when 
the  Samaritan  begins  the  fourth  commandment, 
Exod.  xx.  8,  with  "  Observe  "  (instead  of  "  Re- 
member ")  because  that  is  the  word  used  in  the 
parallel  Deut.  v.  12. 

(d)  Change  of  Order.     Slight  inversions  of  the 
order  of  words  or  phrases  are  for  the  most  part 
accidental,  but  occasionally  the  differences  are  on 
so  large  a  scale  that  they  can  only  be  due  to 
deliberate  purpose.      Instances  of  these  will  be 
noticed  later  on. 

One  more  possible  cause  of  differences  of 
another  character  may  be  mentioned.  It  is, 
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known  that  in  order  to  multiply  copies  of  classical 
works,  instead  of  a  single  scribe  copying  a 
manuscript  which  lay  before  him,  the  book  was 
read  out  aloud  to  a  number  of  scribes  who 
wrote  it  down  as  it  was  read.  This  secured  the 
making  of  many  copies  at  the  same  time,  but 
also  made  a  new  class  of  blunders  possible. 
Words  would  sometimes  be  misheard,  and  a 
wrong  one  written  down ;  or  words  that  were 
alike  in  sound,  but  not  in  spelling,  would  be 
interchanged  ;  or  the  writer,  getting  behindhand 
with  his  writing,  would  in  his  haste  to  catch 
up  again  put  in  wrong  words,  or  even  leave  out 
some  part  of  what  had  been  read.  Anyone  who 
has  had  to  correct  exercises  in  dictation  will 
recognise  how  often  mistakes  of  the  kind  will 
occur.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  at  least  one 
of  the  great  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch 
shows  errors  of  this  class. 


The  Hebrew  Version. 

Having  glanced  at  the  chief  causes  which  have 
operated  to  bring  about  differences  in  copies  of  the 
same  work,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  our 
three  Versions  of  the  Pentateuch,  beginning  with 
that  which  has  usually  been  considered  the 
original,  the  Hebrew. 

The  oldest  extant  Hebrew  manuscript  of  the 
Old  Testament  only  dates  from  about  820  A.D., 
while  the  Greek  Version  witnesses  to  a  text  which 
was  in  use  1000  years  earlier.  It  is  therefore 
sometimes  asserted  that  the  Hebrew  text  is 
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comparatively  modern,  while  the  Greek  is  "our 
oldest  authority"  for  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Now  the  written  evidence  for  the  Hebrew  text 
which  is  now  available  is,  no  doubt,  of  late  date, 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  text 
itself  is  modern.  These  late  manuscripts  may  yet 
enshrine  a  text  which  is  very  much  older  than  the 
time  when  they  were  written,  and  there  is  reason 
for  thinking  this  has  been  the  case. 

There  is  a  very  definite  reason  for  the  lack  of 
more  ancient  manuscripts,  and  that  is  the  rever- 
ence in  which  the  Jews  held  their  Holy  Scriptures. 
As  soon  as  the  Rolls  of  the  Law  used  in  the 
Synagogue  services  became  worn,  so  as  to  be  partly 
illegible  or  otherwise  imperfect,  fresh  copies  were 
put  in  their  place,  and  the  old  ones  laid  aside  in 
a  "Genizah"  (treasure  house)  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  burned  or  buried.  In  this  way  no  very 
ancient  manuscript  has  been  preserved. 

None  the  less  the  text  can  be  traced  further 
back.  Originally  the  rolls  were  all  what  is  called 
"  unpointed,"  that  is  to  say,  only  the  consonants 
were  written,  the  vowels  being  supplied  by  the 
reader.  This  may  be  thought  a  puzzling  and 
unsatisfactory  way  of  writing,  yet  in  practice  it  was 
not  so  bad.  The  same  rule  is  largely  observed  in 
Arabic,  as  in  the  Koran,  to  this  day,  and  to  some 
extent  in  shorthand.  The  context,  of  course, 
generally  makes  the  correct  vowelling  clear,  but 
more  than  that  there  was  the  reader's  familiarity 
with  the  words.  If  the  Prayer  Book  were  printed 
in  this  fashion,  a  stranger  might  well  hesitate  as 
to  the  meaning  of  LMGHT  ND  MST  MRCFL  FTHR, 
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but  one  accustomed  to  the  church  services  would 
soon  make  out  that  it  stood  for  "Almighty  and 
most  Merciful  Father."  So  the  Jewish  readers 
would  seldom  be  at  fault  in  recognizing  what  the 
consonants  meant,  especially  as  the  synagogue 
readers  have  always  been  carefully  trained. 

About  the  6th  century  A.D.,  however,  Jewish 
learned  men,  to  prevent  possible  mistakes,  adopted 
a  system  of  representing  the  vowels  by  little  lines 
and  dots  below  or  above  the  letters.  They  further 
added  marks  to  show  the  accented  syllable  of  each 
word,  so  devised  that  they  also  show  what  words 
are  to  be  connected  together,  and  what  words  are 
to  be  separated,  thus  serving  (only  much  more 
completely)  the  purpose  of  our  punctuation  marks. 
Besides  this,  the  same  marks  represented  musical 
phrases,  so  as  to  preserve  the  accustomed  chant 
or  recitative  for  public  reading.  Moreover,  they 
took  great  pains  to  ensure  the  correct  transmission 
of  the  consonants.  Every  word  and  every  letter 
was  counted ;  the  central  word  and  central  letter 
of  each  book  was  noted  ;  the  frequency  with  which 
particular  words  occurred  was  recorded,  and  all 
peculiarities  marked. 

This  work,  then,  takes  us  back  300  years  behind 
the  oldest  manuscript.  But  the  men  who  carried 
it  out  did  not  decide  what  was  right  according  to 
their  own  judgment ;  they  only  put  on  record  old 
and  familiar  traditions.  They  did  not  determine 
the  true  text,  but  safeguarded  what  had  been 
handed  down  to  them,  which  therefore  must  have 
been  older  still.  Since  their  work  was  thus  based 
on  tradition,  for  which  the  Hebrew  name  is 
Massora,  they  are  known  as  the  Massoretes,  and 
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the  now  received  text,  which  was  handed  down  by 
them,  is  called  the  Massoretic  Text. 

Yet  there  is  a  very  general  impression  abroad 
that  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Christian 
era  the  text  was  still  "in  a  fluid  state"  (i.e.  that 
there  were  a  good  many  differences  in  different 
copies),  and  that  a  standard  text  was  only  agreed 
upon  at  a  council  held  at  Jamnia  in  the  3rd 
century  A.D.  Even  if  this  council  had  anything 
to  do  with  settling  the  text  (and  not  much  is 
known  about  that)  it  does  not  follow  that  what 
was  done  was  a  comparison  of  various  texts  and 
the  selection  of  that  which  seemed  the  best.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  members  of  the  council,  like 
the  Massoretes  afterwards,  were  guided  by  tradi- 
tion and  merely  attested  what  had  always  been 
received,  much  as  Christian  councils  did  about  the 
articles  of  faith  and  the  canon  of  Scripture.  That, 
of  course,  would  push  their  text  further  back  still, 
and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  that  text  may 
not  be,  as  it  claims  to  be,  the  traditional  text, 
reaching  back  as  far  (at  the  least)  as  the  time  of 
Ezra. 

The  vowel  points  added  by  the  Massoretes 
sometimes  indicate  a  difference  from  the  word 
shown  by  the  consonants  alone,  as  when  the  word 
which  stands  for  the  masculine  pronoun  is  given 
the  vowel  which  belongs  to  the  feminine  form. 
The  most  notable  instance  of  consonants  with 
vowels  of  another  word  attached  is  in  the  case  of 
the  Divine  name  written  YHVH.  For  long  ages, 
even  before  the  Greek  translation  was  made,  this 
name  was  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  uttered, 
and  wherever  it  occurred  the  reader  substitutes 
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the  word  Adonai,  my  Lord,  represented  in  Greek 
by  Kyrios  (Lord),  and  in  our  English  (usually  but 
not  quite  always)  by  LORD  in  capital  letters.  As 
a  reminder  to  the  reader,  the  vowel-points  placed 
under  the  name  are  not  those  which  really 
belong  to  it  (whatever  they  may  have  been),  but 
those  which  belong  to  Adonai,  so  that  our  form 
"  Jehovah  "  is  derived  from  a  combination  of  the 
consonants  of  one  word  with  the  vowels  of  another. 
In  some  places  the  name  is  preceded  by  the  actual 
word  Adonai,  and  then,  instead  of  repeating  that 
word,  it  is  customary  to  read  Adonai  Elohim 
(Lord  God).  In  these  cases  the  vowels  of  Elohim 
are  attached  to  the  name,  represented  in  our 
English  by  GOD  in  capitals. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  peculiarities  in  the 
vowelling  do  not  show  any  variation  in  the  text; 
they  are  simply  guides  to  the  reader. 

Then  there  are  the  Massoretic  footnotes  known 
as  Kri  (that  which  is  read),  some  of  which  enjoin 
the  reading  of  a  different  word  from  that  which 
is  written  (C'thib).  These  are  sometimes  put 
forward  as  a  proof  that  even  the  Massoretes 
recognized  '•  various  readings,"  but  actually  the 
large  majority  have  no  bearing  on  the  text  at  all. 
A  very  great  many  only  refer  to  anomalous  com- 
binations of  vowels  and  accents  ;  a  few  note  that 
a  letter  is  superfluous  or  deficient ;  some  are 
comments  for  the  reader's  guidance  ;  some  note 
peculiarities  in  the  words  which  may  be  archaic 
forms,  or  peculiarities  in  the  writing,  such  as 
letters  unusually  large  or  small.  Only  seven  out  of 
more  than  220  can  fairly  be  called  "various 
readings  ";  and  of  these,  three  refer  to  the  confusion 
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between  two  words  (one  meaning  "  not "  and  the 
other  "his"),  differing  in  one  letter  but  alike  in 
sound ;  two  mark  where  a  letter  needed  for  the 
sense  has  dropped  out;  and  the  other  two  enjoin 
the  reader  to  substitute  a  word  of  similar  meaning 
for  one  that  had  become  unpleasing. 

In  ten  places,  letters  have  dots  placed  over  them, 
probably  to  show  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
ought  to  be  there.  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  4,  six  letters 
meaning  "and  he  kissed  him"  are  thus  marked: 
in  Num.  lii.  39,  five  letters  meaning  "and  Aaron": 
in  Num.  xxi.  30,  one  letter  which  turns  the  word 
"fire"  into  "which":  in  Deut.  xxix.  29,  ten  letters 
meaning  "  unto  us  and  unto  our  children."  The 
other  six  cases  are  of  no  real  importance. 

Lastly,  there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  four  cases  of 
"Corrections  of  the  Scribes,"  that  is,  of  alterations 
made  in  the  text  by  the  Scribes  before  the  time  of 
the  Massoretes.  The  chief  of  these  is  in  Gen. 
xviii.  22,  where  the  Scribes,  from  motives  ol 
reverence  have  changed  "But  the  LORD  stood  yet 
before  Abraham"  into  "But  Abraham  stood  yet 
before  the  LORD." 

Now  all  these  indications  really  testify  to  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which  the  Massoretes  adhered 
to  the  text  which  they  had  received,  even  where 
they  believed  it  to  be  mistaken.  They  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  alteration  in  it,  and  only 
recorded  their  opinion  in  some  kind  of  note. 

The  Samaritans. 

Who  were  these  ?  We  have  to  begin  a  long  way 
back,  more  than  700  years  before  Christ.  When, 
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during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  king  of  Assyria 
carried  away  the  ten  tribes  of  northern  Israel  into 
Assyria,  he  filled  up  their  territory  with  colonists 
from  his  own  dominions.  These  were  all  heathen 
idolators,  and  because  of  their  idolatry  "the  LORD 
sent  lions  among  them"  (2  Kings  xvii.  25).  On 
their  complaining  to  the  King,  he  sent  back  an 
Israelite  priest  to  teach  them  "the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land."  So  they  learnt  to  fear  the 
LORD,  but  with  His  worship,  they  mingled  their 
own  idolatrous  practices  (v.  33). 

The  next  glimpse  we  get  is  nearly  200  years  later. 
Under  Cyrus'  decree  the  remnant  of  the  captives 
of  Judah  returned  from  Babylon  (B.C.  536)  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
To  them  came  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
Esarhaddon  had  brought  up,  claiming  to  be 
allowed  to  help  in  this  work  on  the  plea  "  We  seek 
your  God  as  ye  do"  (Ezra  iv.  2).  The  Jews 
curtly  rejected  their  claim,  and,  infuriated  at  this, 
the  "  people  of  the  land"  intrigued  against  them 
and  delayed  the  work.  More  than  this,  the 
Assyrian  colonists  petitioned  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  iv. 
7-16),  falsely  asserting  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
building the  city  which  had  always  been  rebellious. 
This  brought  a  peremptory  decree  that  the  build- 
ing must  cease.  The  interruption  lasted  till  the 
2nd  year  of  Darius,  and  it  was  not  till  his  6th  year 
(B.C.  516)  that  the  Temple  was  completed. 

Again,  there  is  an  interval  of  over  70  years  till 
Nehemiah  came  in  444,  this  time  with  authority 
to  rebuild  the  City,  and  again  it  was  Sanballat, 
governor  of  Samaria,  who  headed  a  confederacy 
to  resist  this  work,  but  without  success. 
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About  a  dozen  years  or  so  later,  Nehemiah 
found  that  a  grandson  of  the  High  Priest  had 
married  Sanballat's  daughter,  and  drove  him 
away.  He  took  refuge,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  with 
his  father-in-law,  who  undertook  to  build  him  a 
temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  and  make  him  High  Priest. 
He  was  afterwards  joined  by  a  number  of  Jews, 
including  both  priests  and  Levites,  who  had  con- 
tracted similar  marriages,  and  by  others  who  were 
accused  of  Sabbath-breaking  or  eating  unlawful 
food.  From  this  mixture  of  renegade  Jews,  with 
semi-heathen  Samaritans,  began  the  rivalry,  soon 
turning  to  downright  enmity,  which  was  so  bitter 
in  our  Lord's  day,  that  the  Jews  would  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans,  not  even  to  ask 
them  for  a  drink  of  water  (St.  John  iv.  9), 

These  Samaritans  have  not  utterly  perished. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  there  was  a 
small  community  of  them  (only  some  200  or  300) 
living  at  Nablous,  the  ancient  Shechem,  keeping 
the  Mosaic  law,  celebrating  their  Passover  on 
Gerizim,  where  they  claim  the  true  temple  was 
built,  and  insisting  that  they  are  the  true  Israelites. 
They  have  an  ancient  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  they  revere  as  the  Law  of  Moses,  rejecting 
all  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  including 
the  book  of  Joshua. 

How  did  they  get  this  Pentateuch  ?  It  is  often 
taken  for  granted  that  they  only  received  it  from 
the  priest  Manasseh  whom,  Nehemiah  expelled 
about  430  B.C.,  and  certainly  they  cannot  have 
received  it  after  their  rivalry  with  the  Jews  began. 
But  if  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Assyrian 
colonists,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  received  it 
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from  the  Israelite  priest  who  instructed  them  in 
Hezekiah's  time,  300  years  earlier.  In  that  case 
it  may  well  be  (as  the  learned  Dr.  Caster  believes) 
the  text  of  the  northern  tribes  before  they  were 
carried  into  captivity.  At  the  very  least,  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  for  2,300  years  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  so  hostile  to  the  Jews  that  they 
would  never  have  accepted  from  them  the  slightest 
alteration  in  their  Law. 

In  1906  a  deputation  of  Samaritans  brought  to 
London  a  Roll  of  the  Law  said  to  be  ancient,  but 
not  their  oldest.  On  examination  it  proved  to 
have  been  written  about  the  I2th  century  A.D., 
and  therefore  comparatively  modern.  Other 
copies  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian,  the  Vatican,  Paris  and  Milan  libraries. 
The  Samaritans  assert  that  their  most  treasured 
and  ancient  Roll  was  written  by  Phinehas,  the  son 
of  Aaron,  and,  though  this  can  hardly  be  the  case, 
there  may  be  some  sort  of  foundation  for  the  claim. 
The  Israelite  priest  above  referred  to  would  no 
doubt  be  described  as  a  "  son  of  Aaron,"  and  if  in 
addition  his  name  chanced  to  be  Phinehas,  the 
copy  of  the  Law  out  of  which  he  taught  their 
forefathers  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  known 
as  that  of  "  Phinehas,  son  of  Aaron." 

All  these  copies  are  in  the  Samaritan  character, 
while  the  language  is  Hebrew.  Now  there  are 
cases  in  which  letters  that  are  alike  in  Hebrew, 
but  not  in  Samaritan,  have  been  interchanged,  and 
others  where  letters  that  are  alike  in  Samaritan 
have  been  confused.  The  mistakes  in  Hebrew 
letters  must  either  have  been  made  by  transcribers 
into  Samaritan,  or  have  already  existed  in  the 
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Hebrew  manuscript.  The  mistakes  in  Samaritan 
letters  must  be  due  to  later  Samaritan  copyists, 
some  of  whom  must  have  been  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 
for  their  mistakes  have  produced  combinations  of 
letters  which  are  not  Hebrew  words  at  all.  Thus, 
while  the  Hebrew  text  has  long  been  only  subject 
to  ordinary  mistakes  in  copying,  the  Samaritan 
has  had  the  further  disadvantage  of  possible  errors 
on  the  part  of  those  who  turned  the  Hebrew  into 
Samaritan  characters. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that  in  this 
Samaritan  version  we  have  a  witness  to  the  text 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  older  than  the  Greek 
translation  by  170  years  at  the  very  least,  and  may 
quite  probably  be  450  years  or  more  the  senior. 
For  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  the  Greek  is  not 
"  our  oldest  authority." 


The  Samaritan  Text. 

There  are  very  many  slight  differences  between 
the  Samaritan  and  the  Hebrew,  which  are  of  little 
importance,  such  as  difference  of  spelling,  con- 
fusion of  letters  or  the  substitution  of  words 
having  nearly  the  same  meaning  (e.g.  "  enemies  " 
for  "  haters  ").  These  have  an  interest  of  their 
own,  particularly  the  recurrence  of  certain  forms 
of  words  which  are  probably  due  to  a  difference  of 
dialect,  but  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  pass 
on  to  the  more  remarkable  differences. 

Both  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  after  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Samaritan  has  a  lengthy 
passage  which  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  a 
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combination  of  two  passages  : — (i)  the  command 
(from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7)  to  set  up  great  stones 
inscribed  with  the  Law  in  the  Promised  Land, 
but  changing  the  name  "  Ebal "  into  "  Gerizim"; 
(2)  the  description  of  the  position  of  Gerizim  from 
Deut.  xi.  30,  adding  the  words  "over  against 
Shechem."  The  combination  of  two  distinct 
passages,  and  the  insertion  in  two  widely  separate 
places,  show  deliberate  intention,  while  the  change 
of  name  favours  the  Samaritan  contention  that 
Gerizim  was  the  true  sanctuary.  Further,  in 
Exod.  xx,  24,  the  Samaritan  reads  "In  the  place 
where  I  recorded  my  Name  "*  instead  of  "  In 
every  place  where  I  record  "  ;  and  in  seventeen 
passages  of  Deut.  has  "  the  place  which  the  LORD 
"  thy  God  hath  chosen,"  instead  of"  shall  choose." 
There  can  hardly  be  any  question  that  in  all  this 
the  Samaritans  have  deliberately  altered  the  text 
to  suit  their  own  interests. 

These  changes  must  have  been  made  after  the 
rival  temple  was  set  up  by  Sanballat  and  Manasseh, 
but  there  are  other  differences  in  which  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Plagues,  the  Hebrew  in 
five  places  (Exod.  vii.  16-18;  viii.  1-4  ;  viii.  20-23; 
ix.  1-5  ;  ix.  13-19)  records  that  the  LORD  gave 
Moses  a  message  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  but  does 
not  state  that  Moses  actually  delivered  it :  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  Samaritan  adds  "  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  went  unto  Pharaoh  and  said,"  repeating 
the  whole  message.  In  like  manner,  Exod.  x.  3-6 

*  If  this  were  the  true  original,  it  would  destroy  the  critical 
contention  that  the  Exodus  law  sanctioned  a  "  plurality  of 
altars." 
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gives  the  warning  delivered  to  Pharaoh  by  Moses 
and  Aaron,  but  there  is  no  previous  passage 
authorizing  them  to  deliver  it :  the  Samaritan  has 
put  that  in.  Num.  xxxi.  21-24  1S  a  l°ng  injunction 
given  by  Eleazar  to  the  men  of  war:  the  Samaritan 
has  prefaced  this  by  a  passage  in  which  Moses  tells 
Eleazar  to  say  the  whole  of  it.  Before  Num.  xx. 
14  (the  embassy  to  Edom)  the  Samaritan  inserts 
a  long  passage  from  Deut.  iii.  24-28  (Moses' 
petition)  and  Deut.  ii.  2-6  (the  command  to  respect 
the  Edomite  territory),  while  chap,  xxi  has  a 
whole  series  of  insertions  from  Deut.  ii.  All  these 
are  clearly  attempts  to  supply  what  seemed  to  be 
omissions.  Exod.  xviii.  25  is  a  very  brief  notice 
of  how  Moses  acted  on  Jethro's  advice  to  appoint 
subordinate  judges :  the  Samaritan  has  instead  the 
much  longer  account  given  in  Deut.  i.  9-18 ;  and 
has  altered  the  itinerary  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  to  make 
it  agree  with  Num.  xxxiii.  31-36.  These  are 
instances  of  assimilation. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  two  other  cases  of 
alteration  and  addition,  though  there  are  many 
more  : — 

(1)  Num.  xxv.  4:  Heb. — "Take  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  people,  and   hang  them   up  unto  the  LORD 
before  the  sun  "  :  Sam. — "  Say,  and  let  them  slay 
the  men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor."     It 
is  most  unlikely  that  this  latter  injunction  would 
ever  have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  much 
harsher   saying   embodied   in    the    former :     the 
Samaritan   has   softened   down   the   sentence  of 
extreme  degradation. 

(2)  The  command    (Exod.  xxiii.   19),    "Thou 
shalt   not   seethe   a   kid    in    its   mother's   milk," 
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probably  forbids  a  Canaanite  heathen  custom :  * 
the  Samaritan  adds  to  it  "  For  he  that  doeth  this 
is  as  one  that  sacrificeth  a  thing  neglected  (i.e. 
worthless),  and  that  is  a  transgression  towards 
the  God  of  Jacob."  So  remarkable  a  phrase  is 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  have  been  passed  over 
accidentally  or  intentionally  omitted.  It  is  almost 
certainly  a  comment  inserted  to  explain  an  obscure 
prohibition. 

The  cases  in  which  the  Samaritan  has  less  than 
the  Hebrew  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  those 
where  the  Samaritan  has  more,  and  most  of  them 
are  of  little  significance.  Many  of  them  are 
probably  due  to  mere  inadvertence  or  to  accident, 
such  as  the  omission  by  "  similar  endings  "  from 
Deut.  ii.  ii  of"  these  also  are  accounted  Rephaim, 
as  the  Anakim,"  most  likely  a  single  line  in  the 
Hebrew.  The  omission  of  "  which  this  day  have 
no  knowledge  of  good  or  evil"  (also  a  single  line), 
from  Deut.  i.  39,  may  perhaps  be  because  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  parallel,  Num.  xiv.  31. 

The  Hebrew  of  Exod.  xxi,  18,  speaks  of  a  man 
smiting  another  "  with  a  stone  or  with  his  fist," 
but  that  phrase  is  not  in  the  Samaritan.  Coupling 
this  with  the  fact  that  "with  a  rod"  is  also  absent 
from  v.  20,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  considered 
that  all  smiting  to  cause  injury  deserved  punish- 
ment, and  that  to  specify  a  particular  instrument 
would  unduly  narrow  the  offence.  The  same  idea 
of  changing  a  particular  case  into  a  general  rule 
appears  in  v.  28,  where,  instead  of "  if  an  ox 
gore"  the  Samaritan  has  "if  an  ox  or  any  beast 
smite,"  and  puts  "beast"  for  "ox"  throughout 

*It  has  survived  in  Palestine  until  recent  times. 
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the  verse,  making  similar  changes  in  the  rest  of 
the  chapter,  as  also  in  xxiii,  4,  and  Deut.  xxii.  I. 

In  Exod.  xxii.  20  the  Samaritan  has  "  He  that 
sacrificeth  to  other  gods  shall  be  accursed,"  where 
the  literal  Hebrew  runs  "  He  that  sacrificeth  to 
gods  (Elohim)  shall  be  accursed,  save  unto  the  Lord 
alone."  No  doubt  it  was  thought  that  misunder- 
standings might  be  caused  by  "  He  that  sacrificeth 
to  Elohim  shall  be  accursed." 

Differences  of  order,  also,  are  comparatively 
few,  and  for  the  most  part  of  little  importance. 
In  Exod.  xxix,  the  verse  which  in  Hebrew  stands 
as  21,  is  in  the  Samaritan  placed  between  28  and 
29.  Apparently  this  has  been  done  in  order  that 
the  disposal  of  the  fat  and  other  offerings  (22-25) 
may  follow  immediately  on  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  on  the  altar  (20),  while  at  the  same  time  the 
sprinkling  of  the  priestly  robes  (21)  is  brought  into 
close  connection  with  the  preservation  of  the 
High  Priest's  robes  for  his  successors  (29). 

The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  differing 
order  is  that  of  the  whole  section,  Exod.  xxx.  i-io 
(construction  and  position  of  the  Incense  Altar 
"before  the  Veil"),  which  the  Samaritan  places 
immediately  after  xxvi.  35  (position  of  the  Table 
and  Candlestick  "without  the  veil  ").  It  would 
seem  that  the  Samaritans  thought  (as  some 
modern  critics  do)  that  the  instructions  for  making 
the  Altar  of  Incense  are  out  of  place  after  chap.  29, 
and  therefore  transferred  them  to  what  appeared 
to  be  a  more  suitable  position. 

Apart  from  mere  slips  in  copying,  differences  ot 
spelling,  and  the  like,  there  are  very  many  places 
in  which  the  Samaritan  readings  differ  from  the 
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Hebrew.  A  considerable  number  of  these  are 
clearly  due  to  simplifying  unusual  or  difficult 
expressions.  Thus  in  Gen.  vii.  2  the  unusual 
expression  "  man  and  wife  "  (applied  to  animals), 
has  twice  been  altered  into  the  ordinary  "  male 
and  female."  In  the  same  way  the  simple  "  one 
to  another"  has  replaced  the  peculiar  "a  man  to 
his  brother"  (of  the  cherubim),  Exod.  xxv.  20, 
xxxvii.  9 ;  and  "a  woman  to  her  sister"  (of  the 
curtains  and  boards),  Exod.  xxvi.  3,  5,  6.  Other 
examples  are  Gen.  xiii.  18,  "  Abram  went,"  instead 
of  "  moved  his  tent ";  Num.  xi.  32  (by  transposing 
letters)  the  common  word  for  "  slaughter,"  in 
place  of  a  rare  word  "  spread  abroad  "  (the  quails); 
Deut.  xvi.  8,  the  usual  "feast  "  instead  of  "closing 
festival "  (which,  however,  is  left  unaltered  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  36). 

Other  differences  are  as  clearly  due  to  assimila- 
tion. In  Gen.  xxxvi.  3-17,  "  Basemath  "  is  given 
five  times  as  the  name  of  Ishmael's  daughter ;  the 
Samaritan  in  each  place  has  "  Mahalath,"  the 
name  given  in  xxviii.  9.  In  Deut.  i.  44,  "the 
Amorite  "  is  changed  to  "  the  Amalekite  and  the 
Canaanite  "  to  agree  with  Num.  xiv.  45. 

Some  have  all  the  appearance  of  deliberate 
alterations.  In  Gen.  xxiv.  55  Rebekah's  relatives 
ask  that  she  may  remain  "  days  or  ten "  :  the 
Samaritan  has  "  days  or  a  month,"  as  though  ten 
days  would  not  be  sufficient :  Exod.  xix.  12, 
Heb. — "Thou  shalt  set  bounds  unto  the  people 
round  about,  saying";  Sam. — "Thou  shalt  set 
bounds  unto  the  tnount  round  about,  and  unto  the 
people  thou  shalt  say"  (cf.  v.  23  "set  bounds 
about  the  mount");  Exod.  xx.  18,  Heb. — "All  the 
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people  saw  the  thunderings,  and  the  lightnings, 
and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ";  Sam. — "All  the 
people  heard  the  thunderings  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet,  and  saw  the  lightnings  "  :  Num.  xxxv,  25 
"  the  congregation  shall  deliver  the  manslayer"; 
Sam. — "the  one  who  smote"  (because  this  is  the 
sentence  of  acquittal).  In  Gen.  xlix.  7,  where  the 
Heb.  has  "  Cursed  be  their  anger  "  and  the  Sam. 
reads  "  Glorious  is  their  anger,"  the  words  are 
certainly  much  alike,  but  the  change  from  a 
curse  to  high  praise  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
Euphemism  (softening  down  unpleasing  expres- 
sions) is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  readings 
"in  the  days  of  Joseph  "  for  "on  the  knees  of 
Joseph,"  Gen.  1.  23;  "casting  away  thou  shalt 
cast  it  "  for  "  to  the  dogs  thou  shalt  cast  it," 
Exod.  xxii.  31  ;  and  "  his  flesh  "  for  "  his  secrets," 
Deut.  xxv.  ii. 

The  unusual  combination  "  The  Lord  (Adon) 
Jehovah  (read  Adonai)"  occurs  in  Exod.  xxiii.  17 
and  xxxiv.  23 :  in  both  places  the  Samaritan  has 
"  the  Ark  (Aron)  of  Jehovah."  The  Hebrew  D 
closes  resembles  R,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an 
accidental  misreading  of  the  letter  should  happen 
to  take  place  in  the  same  word  in  similar  but 
separate  passages,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish 
quite  a  good  sense.  For  in  both  places  it  is  the 
injunction  that  three  times  in  the  year  all  males 
were  to  appear  before  the  LORD,  and  "  before  the 
Ark  of  the  LORD"  would  fit  very  well.  If  then 
this  is  (as  it  seems)  an  alteration  deliberately 
made,  it  suggests  that  when  the  Pentateuch  was 
turned  into  Samaritan  characters,  it  was  already 
the  custom  to  substitute  Adonai  for  the  sacred 
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Name,  and  therefore  the  transcribers  altered  the 
preceding  word  to  avoid  an  awkward  repetition  of 
the  same  word. 

In  all  the  variations  here  considered  (and  they 
are  but  samples  of  many)  not  only  are  the  Samar- 
itan readings  suspicious  in  themselves,  but  as  the 
Greek  in  every  case  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  it 
becomes  reasonably  certain  that  the  Hebrew  has 
retained  the  true  original,  and  the  Samaritan  has 
departed  from  it.  When  further  we  take  into 
consideration  the  evidence  which  points  to  delib- 
erate enlargement  and  alteration  of  the  text,  it  is 
fairly  evident  that,  besides  the  blunders  of  copyists, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  been  handled  by 
editors  who  have  not  scrupled  to  modify  the  text 
before  them. 


The  Scptuagint  and  the  Alexandrian  MS. 

The  five  books  of  the  Law  were  translated  into 
Greek  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  How  did  this  come  about  ? 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  governor  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  "  all  the  remnant  of  Judah " 
migrated  to  Egypt  in  spite  of  Jeremiah's  warnings, 
and  settled  at  Tahpanhes  and  other  places,  about 

55°  B-c- 

Alexander  the  Great  founded  his  new  city  of 
Alexandria  in  332,  and  the  Jewish  historian 
Josephus  tells  us  that  he  gave  rights  of  citizenship 
to  Jews  who  had  fought  in  his  armies.  His 
successor,  Ptolemy  I,  brought  a  large  number  of 
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Jewish  and  Samaritan  captives  from  Palestine, 
and  these  were  afterwards  followed  by  many  who 
came  of  their  own  accord.  Thus  in  the  time  of 
the"  second  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  there  were 
many  Jews  in  Alexandria,  enjoying  considerable 
privileges,  and  practising  their  own  religion.  Now 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greek-speaking 
Alexandrians,  these  Jews  had  to  use  Greek,  and 
in  course  of  time  even  amongst  themselves,  just 
as  nowadays  Jews  speak  German  (or  the  mixture 
called  Yiddish),  Spanish,  Arabic,  or  English, 
according  to  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
Thus  the  way  was  prepared  and  the  opportunity 
created  for  translating  the  Jewish  Scriptures  into 
Greek. 

There  is  an  ancient  document,  known  as  the 
"  Letter  of  Aristeas,"  which  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  how  this  translation  was  made.  It 
states  that  the  keeper  of  the  royal  library, 
Demerius,  represented  to  the  King  that  the  Jewish 
laws  deserved  to  be  translated  and  placed  in  his 
library.  Accordingly  Philadelphus  sent  to  the 
High  Priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  consequence  72 
elders  (6  from  each  tribe)  came  to  Alexandria, 
bringing  a  copy  of  the  Law  in  letters  of  gold. 
These  were  placed  in  a  convenient  building  on  the 
island  of  Pharos,  and  completed  the  work  of  trans- 
lation in  72  days. 

There  are  several  suspicious  points  about  this 
account,  and  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  translation  was  really  made  to  supply  the  want 
of  Greek-speaking  Jews,  who  had  to  a  great  extent 
lost  their  own  language,  and  not  at  the  instance  of 
the  King.  Also,  the  text  from  which  the  translation 
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was  made,  had  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  many 
points  in  common  with  the  Samaritan,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  been  brought  from 
Jerusalem.  Still,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
translation  was  made  in  the  regn  of  Philadelphus, 
about  250  B.C.;  that  it  was  limited  to  the 
Pentateuch,  other  books  being  afterwards  added 
till  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  completed  ;  and 
that  the  rendering  in  the  Pentateuch  is  better  than 
that  of  the  later  books.  From  the  belief  that  the 
earliest  part  was  the  work  of  70  translators,  the 
whole  collection  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Septuagint"  (from  the  Latin  word  for  seventy), 
and  for  shortness  this  is  often  written  as  Ixx. 

This  Greek  version  affords  useful  evidence  of  the 
text  that  was  used,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  the  translators  wrote,  the 
trouble  being  that  we  have  too  much  material. 
There  are  many  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  (or 
parts  of  it)  in  existence,  and  they  differ  so  much 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  which  represents  the 
true  original.  When  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  Pentateuch,  the  difficulty  is  not  quite  so  great, 
as  the  manuscripts  containing  this  are  less  in 
number.  Two  are  of  special  importance,  as  being 
the  oldest  we  have :  (i)  the  great  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum  known  as  the  "  Codex 
Alexandrinus,"  which  was  sent  to  James  I  by  Cyril 
Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  written  on  fine 
vellum  and  containing  the  whole  Bible.  A  few  of 
the  earlier  chapters  in  Genesis  are  partially  de- 
fective. (2)  The  beautiful  copy,  also  of  the  whole 
Bible,  in  the  Vatican  library,  but  from  this  nearly 
the  whole  of  Genesis  (from  ch.  i  to  xlvi.  28)  is 
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missing.  Both  these  are  what  is  called  "  Uncials," 
that  is,  written  in  capital  letters,  but  there  are 
nearly  thirty  manuscripts  written  in  running 
hand — "Cursives,"  mostly  of  later  date.  Also, 
there  are  several  "  Versions,"  that  is,  translations 
from  the  Greek  into  other  languages,  the  most 
important  being  the  old  Latin  and  the  Syriac. 

The  great  manuscript,  known  as  the  "  Sinaitic  " 
(because  it  was  found  by  the  Russian  scholar 
Tischendorf  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Mt.  Sinai),  is  of  very  little  use  for  our  purpose,  as 
it  contains  hardly  anything  of  the  Pentateuch — 
only  a  few  fragments  of  Genesis  and  Numbers. 

When  the  two  principal  manuscripts — A,  the 
Alexandrine,  and  B,  the  Vatican,  are  compared, 
they  are  found  to  differ  greatly.  It  is  generally 
held  that  B  is  the  more  reliable,  as  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  original,  while  A  has  been  corrected 
to  bring  it  into  closer  agreement  with  the  present 
Hebrew.  A  careful  comparison,  however,  shows 
that  though  there  are  many  places  in  which  A 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew  where  B  differs  from  it, 
there  are  nearly  as  many  in  which  A  departs  from 
the  Hebrew  and  B  agrees  with  it,  and  sometimes 
instances  of  both  cases  are  found  in  a  single  verse. 
Also,  the  great  majority  of  the  points  wherein  A 
differs  from  the  Hebrew  are  small  matters  which 
might  easily  have  been  changed  if  there  was  really 
intention  to  conform  to  the  Hebrew,  rather  than 
to  the  original  Greek.  Altogether,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  was  anything  like  a  systematic 
attempt  to  make  A  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  occasionally 
it  is  B  which  has  been  corrected  in  that  direction. 
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Now  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  of 
these  manuscripts  could  well  have  been  copied 
directly  from  the  original  writing  of  the  translators. 
B  was  probably  written  about  350  A.D.,  and  A  some- 
what later,  so  that,  as  the  translation  was  made 
250  years  before  Christ,  there  was  an  interval  of 
some  600  years,  during  which  the  work  must  have 
been  copied  and  recopied  many  times,  with  endless 
possibilities  of  errors  creeping  in.  There  are  in- 
dications that  this  has  been  the  case.  In  a  number 
of  places  A  and  B  (as  originally  written)  agree  in 
what  are  obviously  palpable  blunders.  A  couple  of 
instances  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  is  meant. 

(a)  Lev.  ii.  4,  speaks  of  "  a  meal  -offering  baken 
in  the  oven  :  "  B,  A,  and  three  cursives,  have  the 
strange  reading,  "  an  offering  baked  out  of  frank- 
incense." In  Greek  the  difference  is  slight,  only 
involving  in  the  first  instance  the  omission  of  a 
little  stroke.  The  right  form,  retained  in  all  the 
other  authorites,  is  EN  KLIBANO  often  written 
EKLIBANO.  Either  the  stroke  over  the  E  was 
accidentally  left  out,  or  some  scribe  failed  to  notice 
it,  and  then  the  the  group  of  letters  was  thought 
to  be  EK  LIBANOU.  The  mistake  would  be  made 
all  the  more  easily  as  "  frankincense  "  had  occured 
just  before,  in  verses  i  and  2.  (b)  Lev.  xiv.  42, 
says  "  they  shall  take  other  stones  :  "  B,  A,  and 
one  cursive,  have  "firm  stones."  The  Greek  word 
for  "other"  is  ETEROUS,  but  the  word  before  it 
ends  with  S.  If  this  S  was  joined  to  the  following 
word,  the  result  would  be  SETEROUS,  which  has  no 
meaning,  but  might  probably  be  taken  for 
STEREOUS,  "  firm,"  a  word  appropriate  enough  to 
stones. 
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Since  it  is  not  credible  that  scribes,  working 
independently,  should  in  many  places  chance  to 
make  precisely  the  same  blunders,  it  follows  that 
both  B  and  A  have  been  derived  from  some  copy 
in   which   these   blunders  already  existed.     The 
process  must  have  been  something  like  this : — 
the  original  (o)  was  copied,  and  recopied 
until   it   came  to  a  copy   (x)  in  which         : 
there  were  a  number  of  blunders.    From     ...X... 
this  other  copies  were  made  which  re-     : 
tained  these  blunders,  but  further  varia-  A 

tions  were  made  in  diverging  lines,  issuing  in  the 
many  differences  between  B  and  A.  But  from 
this  it  further  follows  that  even  where  B  and  A 
agree,  we  cannot  be  always  sure  that  we  have  the 
true  reading,  unless  they  are  well  supported  by 
other  authorities. 

Both  manuscripts  have  been  corrected  in  many 
places,  sometimes  by  the  "  Diorthotes,"  the  reviser 
who  looked  over  the  manuscript  to  see  what 
mistakes  might  have  been  made,  and  sometimes 
by  later  hands,  of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been 
several  at  different  times.  Often  (more  often  in 
A  than  in  B)  the  original  writing  has  been 
completely  erased,  and  the  correction  written  in  its 
place,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  what  was  originally 
there.  Often,  however,  the  correction  was  written 
above  the  line,  or  extending  into  the  margin,  in 
such  fashion  that  the  original  writing  is  still 
legible.  Some  of  the  later  corrections  have 
evidently  been  made  in  order  to  bring  the  copy  in 
question  into  agreement  with  the  readings  found 
in  the  other.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  found 
in  Exod.  xxix.  12,  where  B  has  the  literal  rendering 
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"  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and 
put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  with  thy  ringer." 
A  originally  had  "  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  of 
the  altar,  and  over-place  it  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  with  thy  finger."  The  two  practically  agree, 
except  that  the  A  scribe  has  inadvertently  written 
'.'altar"  instead  ot  "bullock."  The  later  corrector 
of  A,  however,  has  compared  the  two  readings 
and,  supposing  that  part  of  the  B  text  had  been 
omitted,  has  placed  what  he  thought  ought  to  be 
there  in  the  margin,  making  the  whole  read  "thou 
shalt  take  of  the  blood  of  the  [bullock,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the]  altar,  and  over-place  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  with  thy  finger."  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  bracketed  insertion 
would  just  be  two  lines  of  the  B  manuscript, 
and  ends  with  "  of  the "  as  the  previous  line 
would  do,  so  the  corrector  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  the  two  lines  had  dropped  out  by 
"  similar  ending,"  without  noticing  that  he  was 
introducing  a  quite  unnecessary  repetition. 

The  blunders  in  manuscripts  often  give  us  inter- 
esting sidelights.  Many  mistakes  in  A  could 
hardly  have  been  made  by  one  who  was  copying 
writing  that  was  before  his  eyes,  but  might  be 
made  by  one  who  misheard  what  was  being 
dictated.  In  Gen.  xxv.  27,  Jacob  is  described  as 
"  barren  "  instead  of  "  simple  "  (R.V.  plain)  by 
writing  B  instead  of  P,  letters  which  in  Greek  are 
not  a+  all  alike  in  form.  In  Exod.  xxxv.  n,  the 
coverings  of  the  Tabernacle  have  been  turned 
into  "graven  things"  by  putting  GL  for  KAL. 
Most  remarkable  is  the  blunder  in  Lev.  xxv.  41, 
"  unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he 
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return."  Here  all  the  other  authorities  have 
APODRAMEITAI — shall  hasten  away:  A  alone  has 
APOTHANEITAI — shall  die,  which  clearly  makes 
nonsense.  But  THAN  would  not  be  unlike  DRAM 
in  sound,  if,  as  in  modern  Greek,  the  D  was  pro- 
nounced like  th  in  "  thou." 

These,  then,  are  probably  mistakes  made  in 
writing  from  dictation,  and  this  would  also 
account  for  a  great  many  other  blunders.  Not 
only  would  imperfectly  heard  words  be  wrongly 
reproduced, — as  when  "  Ham  "  is  twice  written 
Haph,  and  "  Shem "  turned  into  Seth, — and 
letters  or  syllables  dropped  out  when  writing 
hurriedly  (as  is  often  the  case),  but  quite  wrong 
words  would  sometimes  be  written  down,  as  when 
Rebekah  is  made  to  speak  to  her  son  Isaac  instead 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  6),  or  Pharaoh  is  made  to 
say  to  Joseph  what  Joseph  said  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlvii.  i). 

We  may  then  picture  the  scribe  of  this  great 
Alexandrian  manuscript  as  one  of  a  company, — 
perhaps  of  monks  is  some  old  world  monastery, — 
busily  engaged  in  writing  down  what  a  grave  and 
aged  superior,  Abbot  or  Prior,  reads  out  from  a 
still  older  copy  of  the  venerable  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

The  Vatican  Copy  of  the  Septuagint  (B). 

In  B  also  are  many  corrections  of  the  original 
writing,  most  of  them  simple  inadvertences,  but 
some  interesting  in  their  way. 

Exod.  vi.  23  (R.V.)  tells  us  that  Aaron  married 
"  Elisheba,  the  daughter  of  Amminadab."  At 
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some  time  the  letter  Th,  which  begins  the  Greek 
word  for  "daughter,"  has  been  written  twice,  and 
in  the  original  of  B  one  of  them  has  been  joined 
to  the  end  of  the  preceding  name,  turning  the 
Hebrew  Elisheba  into  the  Greek  ELISABETH,  and 
hence  our  Elizabeth. 

In  Exod.  viii.  26,  where  R.V.  reads  "  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do,"  the  Greek  has  "  It  is  not  possible 
that  it  should  be  thus."  To  this  the  original 
reading  of  B  adds  two  words  meaning  "  Nay,  not 
this,"  probably  a  marginal  note  which  has  crept 
into  the  text. 

In  several  places  quite  wrong  words  have  been 
written  (Lev.  xiv.  9,  "loins"  for  "eyebrows"; 
Lev.  xxv.  43,  "  bullock  "  for  "  rigour  "  ;  Num.  iv. 
18,  "  citizens  "  for  Levites ;  Deut.  xix.  17,  "  shalt 
know "  for  "  shall  stand  ").  These  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  similarity  of  form  or  sound,  nor 
do  they  fit  the  context.  In  Greek,  however,  the 
substituted  word  only  differs  from  the  right  one  in 
two  or  three  letters,  so  possibly  the  manuscript, 
from  which  this  copy  was  made,  had  these  letters 
so  defaced  as  to  be  illegible,  and  the  scribe  just 
guessed  at  what  letters  might  have  stood  there. 

Where  the  original  has  not  been  corrected,  B 
often  differs  from  both  A  and  the  Hebrew. 

Exod.  xxx.  26,  the  command  to  anoint  the  Tent 
of  Meeting  (in  Greek  "  Tent  of  Witness  ")  and  the 
Ark  of  the  Testimony,  is  followed  by  (v.  27)  "and 
the  Table  and  all  its  vessels,  and  the  Candlestick 
and  all  its  vessels."  Here  A  omits  the  Table, 
but  continues  "  and  all  its  vessels  "  (which  cannot 
refer  to  the  Ark,  as  that  had  no  "  vessels  ")  and 
inserts  the  word  "all"  in  the  second  half.  B  has 
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nothing  of  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  going  straight 
on  to  the  Candlestick,  but  adds  "  and  the  Tent  of 
Witness  and  all  its  vessels,"  which  cannot  be  the 
original,  as  it  merely  repeats  what  has  been 
already  stated  in  v.  26.  Both  manuscripts  insert 
the  whole  line,  "  and  the  Table  and  all  its  vessels" 
in  v.  29,  between  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering  and 
the  Laver,  clearly  out  of  place. 

In  Deut.  xxvii.  23,  the  curse  is  pronounced  on 
"the  man  that  lieth  with  his  mother-in-law,"  and 
so  A  renders  it.  B  has  a  word  which  usually 
means  "  bride,"  or  "  a  marriageable  maiden,"  and 
adds  a  second  curse  on  him  who  lies  with  "  his 
wife's  sister."  Most  likely  this  is  an  alternative 
rendering,  placed  in  the  margin  of  an  earlier 
manuscript,  which  has  afterwards  been  mistaken 
for  part  of  the  text. 

Many  little  passages  appear  to  have  been  left 
out  of  B  in  order  to  condense  by  omitting  what 
seemed  to  be  superfluous  repetition. 

There  is  a  curious  omission  in  Exod.  xxxii.  14, 
where  A  has  a  literal,  if  rather  clumsy,  translation, 
"the  LORD  was  propitiated  concerning  the  evil 
which  he  said  to  do  [i.e.  said  he  would  do]  to  his 
people."  B  has  left  out  "  the  evil  which  he  said," 
has  joined  the  word  "concerning"  to  the  word 
"  to  do,"  and  made  a  compound  verb  meaning 
"  to  make  a  possession,"  thus  reading  "  the  LORD 
was  propitiated  to  make  a  possession  of  his 
people." 

Deut.  xii.  27,  reads  : — 

"  Thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt  offerings, 
"the  flesh  and  the  blood,  upon  the  altar  of 
the  LORD  thy  God  : 
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"and  the  blood  of  thy  sacrifices  shall  be 
poured  out  upon  the  altar  of  the  LORD 
thy  God, 

"  and  the  flesh  thou  shalt  eat," 
which  draws  the  distinction  between  the  burnt 
offerings  and  the  peace  offerings. 

Of  all  the  Greek  authorities,  B  alone,  omitting 
what  would  be  about  six  lines,  reads  "Thou  shalt 
offer  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  the  flesh  thou  shalt 
eat,"  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
burnt  offering.  It  may  be  that  the  Scribe's  eyes 
wandered  from  "  the  flesh  "  to  the  somewhat 
similar  "  and  the  flesh  "  lower  down,  but  it  is 
perhaps  more  likely  that  in  the  first  instance  four 
lines  were  omitted  (from  "  the  altar  of  the  LORD 
thy  God  "  to  its  repetition  later  on)  on  account  of 
similar  ending,  and  that  afterwards  a  scribe  has 
purposely  passed  over  the  earlier  two  lines  because 
the  offering  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  the  blood,  on 
the  altar  seemed  inconsistent  with  "  the  flesh  thou 
shalt  eat." 

There  are  many  places  in  which  the  readings  of 
B  differ  from  the  Hebrew,  and  among  them  are 
some  that  are  curious.  In  Exod.  xxxiv.  30,  the 
Hebrew  and  A  have  "  the  sons  of  Israel,"  but  B 
has  "elders,"  while  in  v.  32  it  is  A  that  has 
"elders  "  and  B  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  "  sons." 
If  the  B  readings  were  what  the  translators 
originally  wrote,  how  came  A  to  alter  v.  32  away 
from  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  ? 

In  Lev.  iii.  9  (referring  to  the  peace  offerings) 
B  has  the  evidently  mistaken  "  doors "  for 
"offerings,"  and  this  has  not  been  afterwards 
corrected:  in  chap.  viii.  33  (referring  to  the  Tent 
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of  meeting)  there  is  the  opposite  mistake  of 
"offerings"  for  "  doors,"  but  this  has  been  cor- 
rected. Both  Greek  words  begin  with  THU,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  writer  might  inadvertently 
put  a  wrong  ending  to  a  familiar  commencement. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  the  mistake  has  been 
twice  made  in  opposite  directions,  and  only  one 
error  has  been  noticed. 

An  extraordinary  mistake  is  found  in  Exod. 
xxxviii.  15,  where  B  and  two  cursives  make  the 
hangings  at  the  corners  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Court  to  be  of  the  impossible  length  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubits,  instead  of  fifteen.  If 
numerals  were  used,  the  change  of  15  to  150  could 
be  understood,  but  in  Greek  the  numbers  are 
expressed  in  words,  or  sometimes  by  letters,  and 
in  neither  of  these  could  the  mistake  be  made. 

In  Exod.  xxxiii.  13,  the  Hebrew  has  "  Make  me 
to  know  thy  ways,"  which  the  Greek  renders 
"  Manifest  to  me  thyself"  :  in  v.  18,  the  Hebrew 
has  "Show  me  thy  glory"  and  most  Greek 
authorities  agree,  but  B,  two  cursives,  and  one 
version  have,  "  Manifest  to  me  thyself,"  as  in  13, 
probably  an  instance  of  assimilation. 

Of  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  order,  there 
is  one  very  remarkable  instance.  In  the  Ten 
Commandments,  Exod.  xx.,  most  of  the  Greek 
authorities,  the  Samaritan,  all  the  Versions,  and 
the  quotations  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  have 
the  same  order  as  the  Hebrew :  only  B  and  eight 
cursives  place  the  Sixth  Commandment  after  the 
seventh  and  eighth.  It  is  often  asserted  that  this 
order  is  that  of  "the  Septuagint,"  and  that  there- 
fore the  translators  had  a  text  which  here  differed 
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from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  evidence  for  it  is 
exceedingly  weak,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Deut.  v.,  B  has  another  order,  placing  the  sixth 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth.  For  this  it  has 
more  support,  namely,  one  Uncial  (not  very  early), 
nine  cursives  (not  all  the  same  as  in  Exodus), 
three  versions  (but  not  the  important  Old  Latin), 
and  the  quotations  in  St.  Luke  and  the  Romans. 
Also  there  is  another  bit  of  evidence.  In  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  there  are  fragments 
of  an  ancient  Hebrew  papyrus  (the  Nash  Papyrus) 
which  contained  the  Commandments,  and  this 
shows  the  same  order  as  that  of  B  in  Deuteronomy. 

Now  this  Papyrus,  when  complete,  had,  after  the 
Commandments,  the  "  Hear,  O  Israel,"  (Deut  vi. 
4),  which  may  be  called  the  Jewish  Creed.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  part  of  a  complete  text,  but 
only  an  extract  of  two  notable  passages.  More- 
over, it  is  not  a  transcript  of  the  Commandments 
as  they  stand  in  either  Exodus  or  Deuteronomy, 
combining  features  from  both :  it  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint  in  various  points  (notably  in  prefixing 
to  Deut.  vi.  4  a  passage  borrowed  from  iv.  45),  but 
differs  in  some  minor  particulars :  in  one  point  it 
agrees  with  the  Samaritan  against  both  the  others : 
and  it  has  several  details  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
does  not  wholly  agree  with  any  one  known  text, 
but  is  made  up  of  bits  from  several.  It  can  hardly 
be  called  evidence  for  a  Hebrew  which  differs  from 
the  Massoretic  text,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  agree 
with  the  Septuagint,  not  even  wholly  with  the 
text  of  B. 

On   the   whole,  the  evidence  for  the   Hebrew 
order  in  Exodus  is  overwhelming,  only  B  and  a  few 
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cursives  showing  an  order  found  nowhere  else. 
For  B's  order  in  Deuteronomy  the  evidence  is 
stronger,  but  the  evidence  of  the  Samaritan,  the 
Old  Latin,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Greek 
authorities  should  go  far  to  show  that  even  here 
the  Hebrew  has  the  true  order. 

Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the 
readings  of  B  as  the  readings  of  "the  Septuagint." 
This  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  deprecated, 
considering  that  in  many  cases  the  B  readings  are 
clearly  wrong,  and  in  many  more  highly  doubtful. 

The  Septuagint  as  a  whole. 

Putting  aside  the  doubtful  parts  where  the 
manuscripts  do  not  agree,  and  dealing  with  what 
we  may  be  reasonably  certain  was  in  the  original 
translation,  how  does  the  Greek  version  compare 
with  the  present  Hebrew  text  ? 

Additions.  Like  the  Samaritan,  the  Greek  has 
much  that  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  a  good  deal 
of  this  seems  due  to  assimilation.  In  Gen.  xxiv. 
43-47,  several  little  phrases  have  been  introduced 
to  make  Eleazar's  account  tally  with  the  previous 
narrative  in  vv.  13-23.  The  insertion  in  Exod.  iv. 
17,  of  the  words  "  which  was  turned  into  a 
serpent  "  (from  vii.  15)  is  remarkable,  as  showing 
that  the  translators,  unlike  modern  critics,  identi- 
fied the  rod  of,  v.  17,  with  that  of,  vv.  2-4.  After 
the  command  to  observe  the  Three  Feasts, 
Exod.  xxiii.  17,  there  is  an  insertion  borrowed 
from  the  parallel  xxxiv.  24 ;  and  in  the  same 
chapter  there  is  an  addition  to  v.  21,  taken  from 
xix.  5,  6.  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  has  been  enlarged  by 
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three  clauses  which  appear  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  by  another 
from  the  preceding  v.  41 ;  while  v.  44  is  prefaced 
by  a  repetition  of  xxxi.  22. 

Some  of  these  insertions  are  based  on  errors. 
In  Gen.  xxiii.  17,  the  translators  have  mistakenly 
supposed  that  "  Machpelah  "  means  "  double," 
and  have  added  the  word  "cave,"  resulting  in  the 
absurd  statement  "the  field  of  Ephron  which 
was  in  the  double  cave."  In  Lev.  xvi.  i,  the 
translators  have  misread  the  words  which  means 
"in  their  drawing  near"  as  meaning  "in  their 
bringing  near,"  and  therefore  have  added  "strange 
fire"  to  agree  with  chap.  x.  i. 

A  few  of  the  additions  appear  to  be  alternative 
renderings  transferred  from  the  margin  to  the 
text.  Num.  xvi.  37  has  "and  the  fire  scatter  thou 
yonder";  the  Hebrew  words  for  "scatter  yonder" 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  words  which  might 
mean  "this  strange,"  the  Greek  combines  the 
two  and  reads,  "and  this  strange  fire  scatter  thou 
yonder."  Deut.  xxiii.  17  has  what  is  evidently  a 
second  translation  of  the  verse  added  to  it. 

Many  passages  appear  to  be  deliberate  insertions 
to  supply  supposed  omissions. 

Gen.  xxxii.  2,  Jacob  says  "This  is  God's  camp," 
but  no  camp  is  mentioned  in  v.  i :  the  Greek  has 
inserted  "  and  looking  up  he  saw  a  camp  of  God 
encamped."  Gen.  xliv.  5,  "  Is  not  this  it  in  which 
my  lord  drinketh  ?  "  but  v.  4  has  no  mention  of 
the  cup  :  the  Greek  has  added,  "Wherefore  did  ye 
steal  my  silver  cup  ?  "  Exod.  iv.  19,  Moses  is  told 
to  return  into  Egypt,  "  for  all  the  men  are  dead 
which  sought  thy  life  "  :  the  Greek  has  thought  it 
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necessary  to  preface  this  by  repeating  "  Now  after 
those  many  days  the  King  of  Egypt  died,"  from 
ii.  23.  Num.  x.  5,  6,  give  the  signals  for  the 
setting  out  of  the  east  and  south  camps  of  the 
Israelites  :  the  Greek  adds  those  for  the  west  and 
north.  Instead  of  making  the  great  altar  of  burnt 
offering  of  acacia  wood,  Exod.  xxxviii.  i,  the 
Greek  has  "  He  made  the  brasen  altar  out  of  the 
brasen  censers  belonging  to  the  men  who  rebelled 
with  the  synagogue  of  Korah,"  a  manifest  ana- 
chronism. The  Heb.  of  Deut.  ix.  13,  has  the  rather 
awkward  "The  LORD  said  unto  me,  saying" :  the 
Greek  reads  "  The  LORD  said  unto  me,  I  have 
spoken  unto  thee  once  and  twice  saying "  (cf. 
Ps.  Ixii.  u). 

The  most  interesting  of  these  additions  is  the 
introduction  of  Cainan  as  the  son  of  Arphaxad  in 
the  genealogies,  Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12,  which  also 
appears  in  St.  Luke's  genealogy,  c.  iii.  36.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  St.  Luke  derived  his 
mention  from  the  Septuagint  of  Genesis,  but  if  so, 
whence  did  the  Septuagint  get  it  ?  Now  the  Greek 
of  Gen.  xi.  12,  13,  gives  to  Cainan  precisely  the 
same  ages  as  those  ascribed  to  Shelah,  namely 
130  at  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  330  more  years  to 
his  death.  There  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the 
father  and  son  dying  at  the  same  age,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  they  should  also  have  been 
exactly  the  same  age  when  the  first  son  was  born. 
May  it  not  then  be  that  the  Genesis  mentions  of 
Cainan  were  derived  from  the  Gospel  ?  Suppose 
that  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  scribal  error  "  the 
son  of  Cainan  "  was  introduced  into  St.  Luke  iii. 
36  from  v.  38,  then  a  Christian  copyist,  finding 
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the  name  in  the  Gospel  genealogy,  might  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  insert  it  in  the  Genesis 
genealogies  ;  and  in  c.  n,  as  no  other  ages  were 
on  record,  simply  copied  those  which  undoubtedly 
belong  to  Arphaxad's  son.  As  the  oldest  manu- 
script of  the  Septuagint  only  dates  from  the  4th 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  this  supposition. 

Omissions.  There  are  a  great  many  Hebrew 
words  and  phrases  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
Greek,  but  much  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to 
accident,  such  as  omission  due  to  similar  endings. 
There  often,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a 
desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  (as  when  a 
Hebrew  word  or  phrase  is  repeated)  though  this 
sometimes  means  a  failure  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Exod.  xxviii.  34,  repeats 
"  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate  "  to  convey  the 
idea  of  repeated  alternation  :  the  Greek  misses 
this  by  only  having  the  phrase  once.  The  Hebrew 
of  Lev.  vi.  12,  enjoins  that  the  priest  is  to  burn 
wood  upon  the  altar  "  in  the  morning,  in  the 
morning,"  i.e.  every  morning,  a  meaning  hardly 
conveyed  by  the  Greek  "  in  the  morning."  In 
Lev.  xiii.  45  the  omission  is  accompanied  by  a 
mis-rendering,  as  the  well-known  "  shall  cry  un- 
clean, unclean,"  has  been  turned  into  "  shall  be 
called  unclean."  A  less  justifiable  instance  of 
condensation  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  where  it  is 
said  of  Joseph's  second  dream,  that  he  "  told  it  to 
his  brethren,"  v.  9,  and  then  (v.  10)  "  he  told  it  to 
his  father,  and  to  his  brethren,"  clearly  a  second 
narration :  the  Greek  inserts  "  to  his  father "  in 
v.  9,  and  leaves  out  the  whole  clause  in  v.  10. 
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Other  instances  show  more  deliberate  purpose. 
In  Deut.  viii.  3,  "  which  thou  knewest  not "  has 
been  left  out  of  the  sentence  "  manna,  which  thou 
knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know," 
seemingly  because  it  was  thought  that  those 
addressed  did  know  the  manna. 

The  omission  of  the  greater  part  of  Deut.  xxiii. 
2,  may  be  due  to  "  similar  ending,"  but  it  looks 
more  like  an  intentional  passing  over  of  the  severe 
provision  that  a  bastard's  descendants  to  the  loth 
generation  were  excluded  from  the  congregation. 
Quite  probably  this  may  have  been  considered  too 
strict  in  the  Alexandrian  community. 

Another  small,  but  significant,  omission  may 
also  be  due  to  the  Egyptian  surroundings.  In 
Exod.  iv.  6,  the  Greek  only  reads  "  his  hand 
became  as  snow,"  without  the  word  "  leprous." 
Manetho  records  an  Egyptian  tradition  that  the 
Israelites  were  driven  out  because  they  were 
lepers,  and  the  translators  may  have  thought  it 
advisable  not  to  give  Egyptian  readers  an  excuse 
for  saying  "Your  leader  himself  was  a  leper." 

The  most  serious  omissions  are  found  in  the 
chapters  recording  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, Exod.  xxxvi — xl.  This  whole  section  is 
remarkably  different  in  the  Greek,  and  the  greater 
part  of  cc.  xxxvi,  xxxvii  is  missing.  Most  of  this 
is  concerned  with  the  details  and  measurements 
of  the  Framework  and  Curtains,  and,  as  other 
details  and  measurements  are  also  missing,  it  is 
likely  that  these  also  have  been  left  out  as  weari- 
some repetitions  of  matters  already  given  in  full  in 
c.  xxvi.  The  section  xxxvii,  24-28,  including  the 
making  of  the  Altar  of  Incense,  is  also  not  in  the 
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Greek.  Just  where  it  should  occur  the  Greek  has 
a  passage,  which  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  made  up 
of  fragments  about  metal  work,  and  this  is  almost 
exactly  the  length  of  the  missing  Incense  Altar 
section.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
manuscript  from  which  the  translation  was  made 
may  have  been  here  defective  or  illegible,  and  that 
therefore  the  translators  filled  up  the  gap  with 
fragments  from  other  parts. 

Order.  Differences  of  order  are  fewer  than  any 
other  class  of  order,  and  most  of  them  of  very 
little  significance.  Here  and  there  words  have 
been  transposed  to  give  a  more  suitable  order 
(Rachel  before  Joseph,  Gen.  xxxiii.  7;  father  before 
mother,  Lev.  xix.  3 ;  day  before  night,  Deut. 
xxviii.  66),  and  sometimes  the  change  secures  a 
better  connection,  as  when  Exod.  xxi.  15  and  17 
are  brought  together  because  both  relate  to 
offences  against  parents. 

There  are  several  more  notable  instances  of 
difference  in  order,  of  which  one  may  serve  as  an 
illustration.  Gen.  xlvii.  4  contains  the  request  of 
Joseph's  brethren  to  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  Goshen. 
The  Greek,  passing  over  v.  5  and  half  of  v.  6, 
proceeds  at  once  to  Pharaoh's  reply  "  Let  them 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,"  etc. ;  then  inserts  a 
sentence,  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating  that  Pharaoh 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  and 
goes  back  to  v.  5,  "  and  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph, 
Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto  thee," 
and  so  on.  Dr.  Driver  thinks  the  Greek  order 
preferable  to  the  Hebrew  because  "  v.  5  is  not  at 
all  a  natural  reply  to  the  request  in  v.  4,"  and 
maintains  that  here  two  independent  narratives 
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(from  the  Jehovist  and  Priestly  sources)  have  been 
combined.  He  has  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
connection  between  the  mentions  of  Goshen  in 
4  and  6  is  the  very  reason  for  bringing  them 
together,  whereas  if  they  had  originally  been 
together  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  separating 
them.  Then,  too,  the  Greek  insertion  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  Greek  order,  but  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  omitting  it  if  it  had  been  in  the 
original  text.  There  are  obvious  motives  for 
deriving  the  Greek  order  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
none  whatever  for  deriving  the  Hebrew  from  the 
Greek :  that  would  mean  that  the  supposed 
re-arranger  went  out  of  his  way  to  produce  what, 
on  the  surface,  looks  like  an  unnatural  arrange- 
ment. Beneath  the  surface  there  is  a  very  real 
suitability  in  the  Hebrew  order.  The  brethren 
proffer  a  request :  Pharaoh  turns  to  his  prime 
minister,  Joseph,  and,  in  true  oriental  style,  does 
not  immediately  give  a  direct  answer.  Instead, 
he  begins  by  alluding  to  his  reason  for  considering 
the  request  favourably,  "  thy  father  and  thy  breth- 
ren "  ;  he  then  adverts  to  Joseph's  position  of 
power,  "  the  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee,"  and 
winds  up  with  the  imperial  order,  "  in  the  land  of 
Goshen  let  them  dwell." 

The  most  startling  variations  in  order  are  found 
in  the  Tabernacle  chapters,  Exod.  xxxvi — xl, 
which  differ  widely  from  the  Hebrew  in  other 
respects.  It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  this 
group  of  chapters  at  all  adequately.*  Here  it 
must  suffice  to  state  shortly  that  the  Hebrew  has 

*They  were  fully  treated  by  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  July,  1915. 
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the  natural  arrangement  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  Sanctuary  as  in  the  Instructions,  cc.  xxv — xxix : 
the  Greek  has  arranged  them  according  to  the 
materials  used;  the  Priestly  vestments  first, 
then  the  Curtains  and  Hangings,  and  lastly  the 
furniture  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  bronze  Altar 
and  Laver.  Also,  there  are  several  indications 
of  dislocation  in  the  Greek,  the  chief  being  that 
the  short  summary  (Exod.  xxxviii.  21-23)  which 
in  the  Hebrew  fitly  closes  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  articles  made,  in  the  Greek  order 
comes  before  the  making  of  the  Ark,  Table, 
Candlestick,  great  altar  and  Laver, — evidently 
out  of  place. 


Different  Readings  or  Renderings. 

Very  often  the  sense  of  the  Greek  differs  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew ;  indeed  this  is  by  far  the 
largest  class  of  variations  in  the  Septuagint.  Such 
differences  may  be  due  to  several  causes :  the 
translators  may  have  had  a  different  text  before 
them ;  or  they  may  have  misread  the  Hebrew 
before  them,  or  misunderstood  it,  or  been  ignorant 
of  what  it  meant.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
all  these  causes  have  been  at  work. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  to  attribute  the 
differences  between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
chiefly  to  a  difference  of  text,  but  here  a  general 
consideration  of  some  importance  has  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the 
translation.  If  it  were  always  very  literal  (like 
Aquila's  version)  differences  would  probably  mean 
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difference  of  text.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
a  free  rendering,  many  of  the  seeming  differences 
may  simply  be  due  to  the  freedom  used  by  the 
translators. 

Now  occasionally  the  Septuagint  errs  by  being 
over-literal.  In  Hebrew  "  a  man,  a  man  "  stands 
for  "  any  man " :  in  Greek,  a  single  word  is 
sufficient,  yet  in  the  Septuagint  we  often  find  the 
Hebraic  "  a  man,  a  man,"  which  is  as  strange  in 
Greek  as  it  would  be  in  English.  So  also  Hebrew 
repeats  the  word  "between"  (as  in  Gen.  ix.  17, 
"between  me  and  between  all  flesh"),  and  this 
peculiarity  is  often  reflected  in  the  Greek.  These 
and  similar  solecisms  occur  repeatedly,  and  there 
are  other  isolated  instances  of  this  too  scrupulous 
translation.  Where  the  Revised  Version  sensibly 
reads  "according  to  the  pace  of  the  children," 
(Gen.xxxiii.  14),  the  Greek,  following  the  Hebrew 
slavishly,  has  "according  to  the  foot  of  the  chil- 
dren." In  Num.  xx.  19,  "  without  doing  anything 
else"  stands  for  the  elliptical  Hebrew  "not  a 
thing "  :  the  Greek  is  so  literal  that  it  hardly 
makes  any  sense. 

Yet,  although  here  and  there  these  slavish 
renderings  occur,  on  the  whole  the  translation 
is  free,  and  often  felicitous.  In  translating  from 
any  language  into  another,  difference  of  idiom 
often  compels  some  latitude  of  rendering,  and, 
more  than  that,  a  free  paraphrase  will  sometimes 
convey  the  spirit  of  the  original  much  better  than 
a  more  strictly  accurate  rendering,  as  may  be  seen 
in  much  of  the  Prayer  Book  Psalter.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  then  to  find  fault  with  renderings 
which  preserve  the  general  sense,  even  if  they  are 
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not  exactly  literal.     No  one  would  wish  to  com- 
plain of  translations  like  these  : — 

Gen.  xx.  5,     Heb.:  "  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart 

and  innocency  of  my  hands." 
Gk.:    "  in    a   pure   heart   and   in 
righteousness  of  hands." 

Exod.xiv.  20,  Heb.:  "  they  came  not  near  this  to 
this." 

Gk.:  "  they  mingled  not  with  each 
other." 

Deut.  xv.  14,  Heb.:  "out  of  thy  threshing-floor, 

and  out  of  thy  winepress." 
Gk.:  "from  thy  corn  and  from  thy 
wine." 

Less  excusable  are  the  following  : — 

Gen.  xli.  39,   Heb.:  "there  is  none  so  discreet 

and  wise  as  thou." 
Gk.:    "  there    is    no    man    more 
prudent    than    thou  and  more 
understanding." 

Exod.  iv.  13,  Heb.:  "  Send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the 
hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt 
send." 

Gk.:  "Prepare  [or choose]  another 
who  is  able,  whom  thou  wilt 
send." 

Deut.  i.  36,     Heb.:   (lit.)  "because  he  is  fully 

after  the  LORD." 

Gk.:  "because  he  adheres  to  the 
things  towards  the  LORD." 
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But  the  following  are  quite  unnecessarily  free, 
if  not  actually  misleading : — 

Gen.xxiv.  19,  Heb.:  "when  she  had  done  giving 

him  drink." 
Gk.:  "until  he  ceased  drinking." 

Exod.xxiv.n,Heb.:  "upon  the  nobles  of  the 
children  of  Israel  he  laid  not 
his  hand." 

Gk.:  "  of  the  chosen  ones  of  Israel 
there  expired  not  one." 

,,   xxxiii.  4,  Heb.:  "  they  mourned :  and  no  man 
did  put  on  him  his  ornaments." 
Gk.:  "they  mourned  in  mourning" 
[garments] . 

Lev.  xxvi.  26,  Heb.:  "  when  I  break  your  staff  of 

bread." 

Gk.:   "When   I   afflict  you   with 
scarcity  of  bread." 

Num.  xvi.  46,  Heb.:  "  the  plague  is  begun." 

Gk.:  "  he  hath  begun  to  break  in 
pieces  the  people." 

Deut.  vii.  24,  Heb. :"  thou  shalt  make  their  name 

to  perish  from  under  heaven." 
Gk.:  "he  will  destroy  their  name 
out  of  that  place." 

There  are  also  some  remarkable  renderings 
which,  at  least,  are  not  literal,  such  as  Exod. 
xix.  5,  "a  people  of  possession "  for  "a  peculiar 
treasure":  Exod.  xxviii.  30,  "Revealing  and 
Truth  "  for  "  Lights  and  perfections  "  (Urim  and 
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Thummim) ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  5,  26,  "the  Beloved" 
for  "  Jeshurun."  In  Lev.  xix.  28,  however,  where 
the  Revised  Version  has  "  nor  print  any  marks 
upon  you,"  the  Septuagint  "  ye  shall  not  make 
punctured  writings  on  you "  is  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  possibly  forbids  tattooing, 

The  misreading  of  the  Hebrew  is  sometimes  due 
to  the  close  resemblance  of  certain  of  the  letters 
(see  p.  57).  This  has  led  to  such  readings  as 
"  another  plague  "  instead  of  "  one  moment  " 
Exod.  xxxiii.  5  ;  "to  serve  a  ruler "  instead  of  "  to 
make  them  pass  through  to  Molech,"  Lev.  xviii. 
21 ;  and  the  confusion  between  "judges"  and 
*  "  tribes "  which  is  found  in  several  places.  A 
more  complicated  case  is  in  Num.  x.  31,  where 
two  words  meaning  "  thou  knowest  our  camping 
places  "  are  represented  by  "  thou  wast  with  us," 
though  here  there  seems  to  have  been  something 
more  than  confusion  of  letters.  In  Deut.  xxxi.  i, 
the  reading  "  And  Moses  ended  speaking  "  where 
the  Hebrew  has  "And  Moses  went  and  spake" 
involves  the  transposition  of  two  letters,  and  may 
be  an  intentional  correction  of  a  supposed  error. 

Other  differences  have  arisen  from  attaching  to 
the  unpointed  consonants  different  vowels  to  those 
which  were  given  by  the  Massoretes.  There  is 
the  famous  instance  in  Gen.  xlvii.  31,  which  has 
led  to  serious  controversy,  the  Septuagint  reading 
"Israel  worshipped  upon  the  top  of  his  staff" 
instead  of  "  upon  the  head  of  the  bed."  Difference 
of  vowelling  again  has  turned  "lign  aloes"  into 
"  tents,"  Num.  xxiv.  6.  One  other  such  differ- 
ence needs  fuller  notice  because  it  has  been  made 
the  ground  for  accusing  the  Hebrew  text  of  error. 
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At  the  close  of  Exod.  v.  16,  are  two  Hebrew  words 
which  the  Revised  Version  has  somewhat  freely 
rendered  "  but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own  people." 
On  this  Dr.  Driver  comments  "  The  text  cannot 
be  right :  not  only  is  the  Hebrew  ungrammatical, 
but  the  fault  was  not  in  the  people,  but  in  the 
king,"  and  therefore  prefers  the  Septuagint  reading 
which  takes  the  first  word  as  a  verb  (instead  of  a 
noun)  and  renders  by  "  Thou  wilt  therefore  wrong 
thine  own  people."  Actually  the  Hebrew,  as  read 
by  the  Jews,  has  two  nouns  in  construction,  "  but 
the  fault  of  thy  people,"  a  quite  ordinary  gram- 
matical form,  though  undoubtedly  an  imperfect 
sentence.  If  the  pronoun  it  were  supplied,  it 
would  form  the  simple  and  regular  sentence  "but 
it  is  the  fault  of  thy  people,"  which  is  exactly  the 
complaint  the  Israelite  officers  would  naturally 
make.  They  would  not  dare  to  reproach  the 
great  monarch  to  his  face,  even  if  they  knew  the 
fault  was  his.  To  him,  they  would  of  course  lay 
the  blame  on  his  subordinates. 

Though  there  are  places  where  the  translators 
have  evidently  read  different  vowels,  yet  these  are 
so  few  compared  with  the  immense  amount  in 
which  they  agree  with  the  Massoretic  vowelling, 
even  where  doubt  might  reasonably  be  entertained, 
that  it  is  clear  the  Massoretes  have  preserved  a 
tradition  of  the  vowels  which  is  older  than 
250  B.C. 

When,  however,  all  allowance  is  made  for 
possible  misreadings  and  accidental  errors,  there 
remains  a  very  large  proportion  of  renderings  which 
can  only  be  classed  as  downright  blunders.  That 
the  translators  were  often  at  a  loss  to  understand 
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what  was  before  them  appears  from  the  fact 
that  sometimes  instead  of  translating  the)'  have 
simply  turned  the  Hebrew  word  into  Greek  letters, 
not  only  in  words  that  could  hardly  be  translated 
like  Manna,  Cherubim  (as  indeed  we  have  had  to 
do  in  English)  and  Pascha  (for  Passover),  but  in 
ordinary  words  like  those  for  "  the  bush "  and 
"  strong  drink."  Curiously  enough  this  has  also 
been  the  case  with  words  that  are  probably 
Egyptian.  The  word  for  "  reed  grass,"  Gen.  xli. 
2,  has  been  thus  transliterated ;  in  Exod.  ii.  3, 
"an  ark  of  papyrus"  is  represented  only  by 
the  word  for  "ark"  in  Greek  letters,  and  the 
word  for  "  papyrus  "  simply  omitted ;  while  in 
Gen.  xli.  43,  "they  cried  before  him  Abrekh  " 
has  been  turned  into  "a  herald  made  proclamation 
before  him." 

A  further  indication,  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  is  that  in  plain  straightforward  narrative, 
where  ordinary  words  and  simple  constructions 
are  used,  doubtful  or  wrong  renderings  are  few ; 
but  in  poetical  passages  (such  as  Gen.  xlix, 
Exod.  xv,  Num.  xxiii,  xxiv,  Deut.  xxxii,  xxxiii), 
where  there  are  rare  words  and  unusual  construc- 
tions, dubious  translations  abound.  This  is  also 
true  of  passages  in  which  there  are  many  technical 
terms,  such  as  those  connected  with  leprosy 
(Lev.  xiii,  xiv)  and  sorcery  (Deut.  xviii.  10,  n). 
When  we  find  the  lists  of  animals  and  birds, 
Deut.  xiv.,  including  the  giraffe,  the  ibis,  and  the 
pelican,  it  is  probable  that  the  translators  did  not 
know  what  the  Hebrew  words  meant,  and  substi- 
tuted names  that  would  be  familiar  in  Egypt. 
This  would  also  account  for  their  turning  the  two 
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horned  wild  ox  into  "the  one  horned,"*  probably 
the  rhinoceros.  Even  in  narrative,  unusual  words 
are  apt  to  be  mistranslated,  e.g.  "  adorned  her 
face"  for  "covered  her  face,"  Gen.  xxxviii.  14; 
"  unshakeable  "  for  "  frontlets,"  Exod.  xiii.  16. 
When  the  word  meaning  "remaining"  is  variously 
translated  "one  taken  alive"  (Num.  xxi.  35, 
Deut.  ii.  34),  "  one  saved,"  (Num.  xxiv.  19),  and 
"  seed  "  (Deut.  iii.  3),  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that 
the  translators  have  only  guessed  at  its  meaning 
from  the  context.  So  the  word  for  "  break  its 
neck  "  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  20,  referring  to  the  firstling 
of  an  ass,  is  rendered  "pay  its  price,"  but  in 
Deut.  xxi.  4,  where  this  cannot  be  the  meaning, 
appears  as  "  cut  its  sinews." 

Ordinary  Hebrew  idioms,  too,  have  been  mis- 
understood. In  Gen.  viii.  7,  the  raven  went  forth, 
going  and  returning,"  i.e.  going  to  and  fro :  the 
Greek  has  "  and  going  forth,  it  returned  not." 
That  this  is  not  a  free  translation  becomes  evident 
when  we  find  that  the  same  idiom  has  not  been 
understood  in  Gen.  xii.  9,  where  it  is  said  that 
Abram  journeyed  "going  and  journeying,"  i.e. 
still  going  on  journeying,  but  the  Greek  has 
"  proceeding  forth  he  encamped."  In  Exod.  xix. 
15,  the  Greek  makes  the  preparation  of  the  people 
last  "  three  days,"  while  the  Hebrew  means  "  for 
the  third  day,"  that  is  the  next  day  but  one  (cf.: 
"  the  third  day  He  rose  again  "  in  the  Creed). 
These  instances  (and  more  could  be  adduced)  afford 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  translators  were 
more  familiar  with  Greek  than  with  Hebrew,  as 

*From  this  we  get  the  utterly  misleading  "unicorn"  in 
English. 
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would  very  likely  be  the  case  with  Alexandrian 
Jews. 

A  few  specimens  (out  of  very  many)  of  erroneous 
or  misleading  translations  are  subjoined  : — 

Gen.  xviii.  12,  Heb.  :  "  after  I  am  waxed  old  shall 

I  have  pleasure  ?  " 
Gk.:  "  It  never  happened  unto  me 
till  now." 

Exod.  ii.  25,   Heb.:  "  God  took  knowledge." 

Gk.:  "  He  was  known  untothem." 

Lev.  xxvi.  33,  Heb.:  "  I  will  draw  out  the  sword 

after  you." 

Gk.:  "the  sword  proceeding  forth 
shall  destroy  you." 

Num.  xiv.  36,  Heb.:  "  and  made  all  the  congre- 
gation murmur  against  him." 
Gk.:  "they  murmured  against  him 
unto  the  congregation." 

Num.  xxv.  6,  Heb.:    "  He     brought    unto    his 

brethren  the  Midianitess." 
Gk.:  "He  brought  his  brother  to 

the  Midianitess." 
Deut.  xxx,  3,  Heb. :  "  will  turn  thy  captivity." 

Gk.:  "  will  heal  thy  sins." 

One  of  these  mistranslations  has  had  a  far- 
reaching  result.  Deut.  xvii.  18  enjoins  that  the 
king,  when  enthroned,  is  to  write  "  a  copy  of  this 
law :  "  the  Greek,  misunderstanding  the  word  for 
"  copy,"  has  turned  this  into  "  he  shall  write  for 
himself  this  Second-Law,"  and  it  is  from  this 
mistake  that  we  get  the  name  "  Deuteronomy." 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  translation  must 
be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  frequency  with  which 
different  Greek  words  are  used  to  represent  the 
same  Hebrew  word.  No  doubt  the  same  word 
may  have  different  shades  of  meaning  in  differing 
contexts,  and  then  it  is  more  than  advisable,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  different  words  in 
another  language  if  the  sense  is  to  be  conveyed 
correctly.  For  instance,  the  same  Hebrew  word 
is  used  for  making,  for  doing,  and  for  offering  a 
sacrifice.  The  Septuagint  goes  far  beyond  this, 
constantly  changing  the  rendering  in  the  same 
context,  and  even  in  the  same  verse,  where  there 
can  be  no  possible  difference  of  meaning.  Thus 
there  are  two  different  words  for  "  taskmasters  " 
in  the  adjoining  verses,  Exod.  v.  13,  14 ;  two  for 
"servants"  in  the  one  verse  Exod.  v.  16  ;  two  for 
"homeborn"'  in  Exod.  xii.  48,  49,  and  again  in  Num. 
xv.  29,  30 ;  two  for  "  commanded  "  in  the  same 
phrase,  Lev.  viii.  4,  5  ;  two  for  "taste"  in  a  single 
sentence,  Num.  xi.  8;  two  for  "besiege"  Deut. 
xxviii.  52.  There  are  no  less  than  four  different 
words  for  "  families  "  in  the  one  section,  Exod.  vi. 
14-24,  and  four  for  "  suburbs  "  in  Num.  xxxv.  2-5, 
and  three  different  renderings  of  the  whole  phrase 
"  bring  up  an  evil  report "  in  the  three  verses 
Num.  xiii.  32,  xiv.  36,  37.  This  capriciousness 
in  translation  is  often  found  throughout  the 
Pentateuch,  and  yet  scholars  of  great  repute 
have  argued  that  Exod.  xxxv-xl  must  have 
been  translated  by  a  different  set  of  men  from 
those  who  translated  cc.  xxv-xxxi,  because  the 
renderings  of  a  few  technical  terms  have 
been  varied ! 
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Besides  mis-translations  arising  from  misunder- 
standing or  ignorance  there  are  others  which 
point  to  deliberate  intention.  The  words  for 
"  righteousness  "  and  "  sojourner  "  were  understood, 
for  in  some  places  they  are  correctly  translated, 
yet  in  many  others  "  almsgiving"  and  "proselyte" 
have  been  substituted,  a  reflection  of  later  Jewish 
teaching.  In  Gen.  xxii.  10,  apparently  from 
reluctance  to  state  that  Abraham  actually  took 
the  knife  to  slay  Isaac,  the  Greek  has  it  that  he 
only  put  out  his  hand  "  to  take  the  knife."  As  it 
was  afterwards  forbidden  to  marry  a  father's 
sister,  the  Greek  says  that  Amram  married  "  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  brother  "  (Exod.  vi.  20). 
Failing  to  perceive  that  "because  they  [the  people] 
made  the  calf  which  Aaron  made  "  (Exod.  xxxii. 
35)  means  that  the  people  were  guilty  of  the 
making,  though  the  actual  work  was  done  by 
Aaron  at  their  instigation,  the  translators  have 
altered  the  phrase  into  "  concerning  the  making  of 
the  calf  which  Aaron  made."  Because  in  those 
days  it  was  considered  unlawful  to  pronounce  the 
Sacred  Name,  the  Greek  of  Lev.  xxiv.  u,  says 
that  the  son  of  Shelomith  "  named  the  Name," 
instead  of  "  blasphemed  "  it.  In  seven  verses  of 
Num.  iv.  the  Greek  gives  the  age  at  which  the 
Levites  were  to  be  numbered  as  25  (instead  of  30) 
the  age  prescribed  in  viii.  24  as  the  commencement 
of  their  service.  "  Let  his  men  be  few,"  Deut. 
xxxiii.  6,  seems  out  of  place  in  a  Blessing,  so  the 
Greek  has  turned  it  into  "let  him  be  many  in 
number." 

Sometimes   the  alteration  has  been   made  to 
soften  down  harsh  expressions,  as  in  Num.  xxv.  4 
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where  "  hang  them  up  "  is  modified  into  "  make  a 
show  of  them."  This  softening  down  is  especially 
noticeable  in  expressions  that  were  thought  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  Divine  honour.  Gen.  xxxi.  13 
has  "  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el "  :  lest  this  should 
be  taken  as  localizing  God's  presence,  the  Greek 
has  substituted  "  I  am  the  God  who  appeared  unto 
thee  in  the  place  where  thou  didst  anoint  to  me  a 
pillar."  For  "  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,"  Exod. 
iv.  12,  the  Greek  has  "  I  will  open  thy  mouth." 
The  Hebrew  often  speaks  of  God  "dwelling" 
among  His  people,  and  "the  Dwelling"  is  the 
regular  name  for  the  Tabernacle :  the  Greek 
everywhere  avoids  this  idea,  using  several  different 
words  instead.  So  the  Hebrew  in  several  places 
calls  the  sacrifices  "  my  bread,"  but  the  Greek 
has  "  my  gifts,"  and  where  "  Rock  "  is  found  as  a 
Divine  appellation  (e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  4)  the  Greek 
substitutes  "  God." 

As  a  whole,  then,  the  Septuagint  translation, 
though  often  very  careful  and  even  happy  in  its 
renderings,  is  yet  much  disfigured  by  serious 
blemishes.  It  is  sometimes  so  slavishly  literal  as 
to  be  scarcely  intelligible,  more  often  so  free  as  to 
be  quite  misleading;  sometimes  excusably  mis- 
taken, and  at  other  times  plainly  ignorant  of  the 
true  meaning ;  frequently  capricious  in  its  rendering 
of  the  self-same  words  and  phrases,  and  now  and 
then  guilty  of  wilful  alteration.  A  learned  Hebra- 
ist is  said  to  have  characterized  the  translation  as 
on  a  level  with  the  construing  of  a  fourth  form 
school-boy.  That  may  be  much  too  sweeping, 
but  Dr.  Swete's  verdict,  "  on  the  whole  a  close  and 
serviceable  translation  ....  a  monument  of  the 
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piety,  the  skill,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews  who  lived  under  the  Ptolemies,"  does  not  err 
by  under-rating  its  merits. 

His  further  opinion  that  "  it  is  an  invaluable 
witness  to  the  pre-Christian  text  of  the  Old 
Testament "  needs  to  be  received  with  very  great 
caution.  All  the  variations  here  dealt  with — 
additions,  omissions,  differences  of  order,  differ- 
ences of  meaning — are  both  suspicious  in  them- 
selves and  altogether  discredited  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Samaritan.  None  of  these,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  quoted  as  showing  that  the  Massoretic  text 
has  departed  from  the  true  original :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  clearly  the  Septuagint  text,  which  has 
been  largely  interpolated,  mutilated,  disarranged, 
and  altered. 

Where  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint 
agree  against  the  Hebrew. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  differences 
from  the  Hebrew  in  which  the  Samaritan  and 
Greek  conflict,  but  there  remain  a  considerable 
number  of  variations  where  the  two  versions  agree 
against  the  Hebrew.  What  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  these  ?  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  where  two  witnesses 
agree  against  one,  it  mast  be  the  third  that  is  in 
error.  Yet  in  this  case  such  a  conclusion  may  not 
hold. 

The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  the  variations 
in  which  the  Samaritan  and  the  Greek  are  too 
numerous  and  too  varied  to  have  been  arrived  at 
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independently.  Some,  perhaps  even  a  great  many, 
are  of  so  slight  and  obvious  a  nature  (such  as  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  little  words  like  "  and  " 
or  "  all  ")  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  two 
independent  versions  happen  to  coincide  in  many 
instances.  But  there  are  other  cases  where  this 
cannot  apply.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  suppose 
that  two  workers  could,  quite  independently,  inter- 
polate a  passage  of  some  length  in  identical  terms 
in  Leviticus,  and  yet  another,  again  in  identical 
terms,  in  Numbers,  or  that  they  should  have 
altered  whole  sentences  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Identical  variations  like  these  can  only  have  been 
drawn  from  the  same  common  source.  To  account, 
then,  for  the  marked  agreement  between  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  in  so  many  passages  there  must 
have  been  behind  both  a  text  (a  Hebrew  text  since 
it  has  affected  the  Samaritan)  which  already 
differed  from  the  Hebrew  text  now  received.  On 
this  the  two  were  founded,  though  each  has  in- 
dependently introduced  other  variations  which  do 
not  agree. 

This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  sometimes  where  both  Versions  add  to  the 
Hebrew,  one  or  other  of  them  adds  more  than  the 
other.  To  "  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven "  (Gen.  i.  14)  both  have 
added  "  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  "  (from  v.  17), 
but  the  Greek  further  adds  "  and  to  rule  the  day 
and  the  night "  (from  v.  18).  The  former  clause 
belongs  to  the  common  source :  the  latter  is  an 
independent  addition.  In  Gen.  7,  3,  both  insert 
"  clean  "  before  "  the  fowl  of  the  air  ; "  the  Greek 
adds  a  similar  injunction  about  the  birds  that  are 
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"  not  clean,"  Exod.  xii.  40.,  "  Now  the  sojourning 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  sojourned  in 
Egypt :  "  the  Greek  reads  "in  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"*  but  the  Samaritan 
inserts  "  and  of  their  fathers  "  after  "  Israel,"  and 
for  the  ending  has  "  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in 
the  land  of  Egypt."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  because  430  years  ago  was  thought  to  be  too 
long  for  "the  fourth  generation  "  of  Gen.  xv.  16, 
the  original  addition  was  (as  in  the  Septuagint) 
simply  "  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  but  the 
Samaritan  noticed  that  this  would  include  the 
sojourn  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  and  that  the  stay 
in  Canaan  preceded  that  in  Egypt,  and  has  modi- 
fied the  text  accordingly.  In  Num.  xiii,  30  we  are 
told  that  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses 
"and  said,"  what  he  said  being  clearly  addressed 
to  the  people :  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  both 
read  and  "  said  to  him,"  (i.e.,  to  Moses),  and  the 
Septuagint  further  adds  "Nay,  but"  (which 
however  may  be  an  alternative  reading  for  "  to 
him  ").  Num.  xxviii.  27  ends  with  "  Seven  he-lambs 
of  the  first  year  :  "  both  Samaritan  and  Greek  add 
"  without  blemish,"  but  the  Samaritan  further 
adds  "  they  shall  be  unto  you "  (from  v.  19). 
Deut.  xvi.  8  has  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  work  "  (on  the 
7th  day  of  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread) :  the 
Samaritan  reads  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  any  servile 
work,"  and  the  Greek  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  therein 
any  work,  save  such  things  as  shall  be  done  for  life 
(from  the  Greek  of  Exod.  xii.  16). 
In  all  these  instances,  there  is  a  slight  addition 

*  Some  Manuscripts  and  Versions  further  add  "  they  and 
their  fathers." 
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common  to  both  Versions  (and  therefore  drawn 
from  a  common  source),  and  an  amplification  which 
one  has,  and  the  other  has  not. 

The  same  partial  agreement  is  found  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  treatment  of  three  subjects, 
(a)  The  Divine  Appellations.  Of  late  years,  because 
of  differences  in  some  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  in 
the  Septuagint,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Mass- 
oretic  text  has  not  correctly  preserved  the  original 
readings  as  to  the  use  of  Jehovah  (LORD)  or 
Elohim  (God).  Both  Samaritan  and  Greek  show 
a  number  of  differences  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
their  disagreement  is  remarkable. 


God  where  the  Heb.  has  LORD 
LORD  God  „  ,, 

LORD  where  the  Heb.  has  God 
LORD  God 


SAM. 

alone. 

GK. 

alone. 

SAM.  & 
GK.  agree, 

2 

86* 

3 

2 

54 

13 

8      8 

— 

I      ii 

— 

13   ,  159 

16 

The  Septuagint  preference  for  "God"  is  very 
marked,  while  the  Samaritan  shows  a  slight  leaning 
to  "  LORD."  The  agreement  of  the  two  is  limited 
to  3  cases  of  substituting  God  for  LORD,  and  13 
of  adding  God  to  LORD,  and  12  of  these  are  in 

*  Besides  16  more,  uncertain  because  the  two  great  Manu- 
scripts differ. 
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SON  BORN. 

YEARS  AFTER. 

DEATH. 

HER. 

SAM. 

Lxx. 

HEB. 

SAM. 

Lxx. 

HEB. 

SAM. 

Lxx. 

Adam  ... 

130 

130 

230 

800 

800 

700 

93° 

930 

93<> 

Seth   ... 

I05 

105 

205 

807 

807 

707 

912 

912 

912 

Enoch  ... 

90 

90 

TOO 

8r5 

8i5 

715 

9°5 

9<>5 

90S 

Cainan  ... 

70 

70 

I7O 

840 

840 

740 

910 

910 

910 

Mahalalel 

65 

65 

165 

830 

830 

730 

895 

895 

895 

Jared 

162 

62 

162 

800 

785 

800 

962 

847 

962 

Enoch  ... 

65 

65 

165 

300 

300 

2OO 

365 

365 

365 

Methuselah 

187 

67 

187 

781 

to 

782 

969 

720 

969 

Lamech... 

182 

S3 

188 

595 

600 

565 

777 

to 

753 

Noah 

500 

500 

500 

45<> 

45° 

45° 

950 

95° 

95° 

Shem   ... 

IOO* 

IOO 

IOO 

500 

500 

500 

600 

600 

600 

Arphaxad 

35 

*35 

135 

4°3 

303 

430 

4381 

438 

5^ 

[Kainan] 

130 

330 

460 

Shelah  ... 

30 

130 

130 

403 

303 

330 

433 

433 

460 

Eber   ... 

34 

'34 

130 

43° 

270 

370 

464 

404 

500 

Peleg   ... 

3° 

130 

130 

209 

tog 

209 

239 

«39 

339 

Reu 

32 

132 

132 

207 

107 

207 

239 

239 

339 

Serug 

3° 

130 

130 

200 

IOO 

2OO 

230 

230 

330 

Nahor  ... 

29 

79 

79 

119 

69 

I2O 

148 

148 

208 

***  Figures  in  italics  differ  from  the  Hebrew. 
*  Age  of  Shem  at  the  Deluge. 

t  After  Shem,  Heb.  and  Lxx  do  not  give  age  at  death.     The 
figures  here  given  =»  sum  of  previous  columns. 
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Deuteronomy  where  the  combination  is  othenvise 
often  found.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  common 
source  had  very  few  differences  from  the  Massoretic, 
chiefly  by  way  of  addition  ;  the  Samaritan  added 
a  few  more,  chiefly  of  substituting  LORD  for  God  ; 
and  the  Septuagint  added  a  great  many  more, 
chiefly  substituting  or  introducing  God.  This 
would  point  to  the  Septuagint  belonging  to  a  con- 
siderably later  date  than  the  Samaritan. 

(b)  The  Patriarchal  ages.  In  the  genealogies 
before  the  Deluge  three  particulars  are  given  for 
each  name  : — (i)  age  at  birth  of  son ;  (2)  years 
lived  after ;  (3)  total  age  at  death. 

Under  (i)  the  Samaritan  figures  agree  with  the 
Hebrew,  except  in  three  cases  (Jared,  Methuselah, 
Lamech)  where  they  are  less  by  100  or  more,  to 
suit  the  preceding  ages :  the  Greek,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  secured  symmetry  by  adding  100  in 
every  case  except  the  same  three,  where  the 
Hebrew  figures  already  exceed  100.  Under  (2) 
the  Samaritan  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  in  all  but 
the  same  three  cases :  in  two  of  these  the  Greek 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew  against  the  Samaritan, 
differs  from  both  as  regards  Lamech,  and  from 
all  the  others  deducts  100  to  balance  the  addition 
made  under  (i).  Under  (3)  the  Samaritan  totals 
only  differ  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  three 
cases  already  mentioned :  the  Greek  only  differs 
as  to  Lamech.  Both  Samaritan  and  Greek  show 
system  in  their  variations,  only  in  opposite 
directions.  The  Samaritan  figures  in  Lamech's 
case  (where  the  three  texts  differ  in  every  detail) 
are  somewhat  suspicious,  for  they  make  Lamech's 
total  life  exactly  equal  to  the  years  that  Methuselah 
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lived  after  his  birth,  so  that  both  father  and  son 
died  in  the  same  year,  and  that  the  very  year  of 
the  Deluge. 

All  the  figures  given  for  Noah  and  Shem  are 
identical  in  the  three  texts. 

From  Shem  to  Nahor  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  do 
not  specify  the  total  age  at  death  :  the  Samaritan 
inserts  it  in  every  case.  Under  (i) — age  at  birth  of 
son — both  Samaritan  and  Greek  add  100  to  the 
Hebrew  figure,  except  for  Nahor,  where  only  50  is 
added.  Under  (2) — the  subsequent  years  of  life — 
it  is  the  Samaritan  this  time  which  deducts  100 
(Nahor  50)  to  balance  the  previous  addition  :  the 
Greek  figures  are  curiously  irregular.  The  total 
ages  given  by  the  Samaritan  exactly  tally  with  the 
sum  of  the  details  given  by  the  Hebrew.  In  this 
part  also  there  is  just  one  case,  Eber — in  which 
the  three  texts  differ  in  every  detail. 

The  agreement  of  Samaritan  and  Greek  against 
the  Hebrew,  i.e.  the  difference  derived  from  the 
common  source,  is  limited  to  the  additions  to  the 
age  at  birth  of  son  in  the  genealogy  after  the 
Deluge,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
secure  a  more  reasonable  proportion  between  the 
two  periods  of  life.  The  Septuagint  has  modified 
the  ages  before  the  Deluge  in  the  same  way  :  the 
Samaritan  has  varied  them  on  a  different  plan. 
In  most  cases  the  evidence  of  one  or  other  confirms 
the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew  figures. 

(c)  Canaaniie  Nations.  In  Deut.  vii.  i  the 
Canaanite  nations  are  specified  as  being  seven  in 
number,  and  their  names  are  given.  Here  all 
three  texts  agree. 

Jn  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  xv.  20, 21,  ten  names  are 
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given,  but  of  these  only  six  belong  to  the  Deuteron- 
omy list,  the  Hivites  not  being  mentioned.  In  seven 
other  passages  (Exod.  Hi.  8,  17 ;  xiii.  5 ;  xxiii.  23  ; 
xxxiii.  2  ;  xxxiv.  n  ;  Deut.  xx.  17)  the  Girgashites 
are  omitted,  and  from  one  of  these  (Exod.  xiii.  5) 
the  Perizzites  also  are  omitted.  In  all  these 
passages  both  Samaritan  and  Greek  have  all  the 
seven  names,  Hivites  being  inserted  in  the  Genesis 
list,  Girgashites  in  all  the  others,  and  Perizzites 
as  well  in  Exod.  xiii.  5.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  this  is  due  to  systematic  assimilation.  In 
another  passage,  Exod.  xxiii.  28,  the  Hebrew  has 
only  three  names — Hivite,  Canaanite  and  Hittite: 
the  Greek  adds  Amorite,  but  the  Samaritan  has 
all  seven  again.  In  Num.  xiii.  29,  the  Hebrew  has 
four  names,  Hittite,  Jebusite,  Amorite,  Canaanite  : 
both  Samaritan  and  Greek  add  Hivite,  but  no  one 
of  the  three  mentions  Perizzite  or  Girgashite. 

It  is  of  course  always  possible  that  a  single 
name  might  be  accidentally  dropped  in  course  of 
copying,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  same 
name,  Girgashite,  should  be  omitted  by  accident 
from  no  less  than  seven  lists,  and  scarcely  likely 
that  the  same  name,  Hivite,  should  disappear  from 
two  other  passages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  make  the 
other  lists  agree  with  that  in  Deut.  vii.  i,  and  to  a 
great  extent  that  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the 
source  common  to  both  Samaritan  and  Greek.  As, 
however,  these  two  do  not  agree  in  Exod.  xxiii.  28, 
and  as  also  the  order  of  names  does  not  agree  in 
some  of  the  passages,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  process  of  assimilation  was  not  completely 
carried  out  in  the  text  that  underlies  them. 
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That  the  Samaritan  and  Greek  have  indepen- 
dently made  fresh  variations  from  the  text  common 
to  both  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  places 
where  both  differ  from  the  Hebrew,  yet  also  differ 
from  one  another.  In  the  Hebrew,  Gen.  xxxvi.  19, 
ends  a  little  abruptly  with  "  he  is  Edom  "  :  the 
Samaritan  has  "  Esau,  he  is  Edom,"  and  the 
Greek  "  these  are  their  leaders,  the  sons  of  Edom," 
(to  suit  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse). 

Exod.  xv.  3,  Heb.:  "  The  LORD  is  a  man  of  war." 
Sam.:  "  The  LORD  is  a  hero  in  war." 
Gk.:  "  The  LORD,  destroying  wars." 

Lev.  i.  10,      Heb.:  "  a  male  without  blemish  he 

shall  bring  it." 
Sam.:  adds  "  to  the  door  of  the  Tent 

of  Meeting  he  shall  bring 

it." 
Gk.:  adds  (instead)  "  and  shall  lay 

his  hand  upon  its  head." 

Num.xxiii.4,  Heb.:  "God  met  Balaam." 

Sam.:  "  the  angel  of  God  found 
Balaam." 

Gk.:  "  God  appeared  to  Balaam." 

Deut. xxiii.n,Heb.:  "and  it  shall  be  at  the  turn 
of  evening  he  shall  bathe 
in  water, 

Sam.:  "  but  he  shall  bathe  his  flesh 
in  water, 

Gk.:  "  and  it  shall  be  towards 
evening  he  shall  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water, 
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Heb.:  and  as  the  sun  goeth  down, 
he  shall  come  into  the  midst 
of  the  camp. 

Sam.:  and  the  sun  going  down,  and 
after  this  he  shall  come  to  the 
camp. 

Gk. :  and  the  sun  having  gone  down, 
he  shall  enter  into  the  camp. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Exod.  xv.  and 
Num.  xxiii.  a  phrase  deemed  unworthy  of  God  has 
been  modified,  but  in  different  ways:  also  that,  as 
is  often  the  case,  both  Samaritan  and  Greek 
versions  can  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  but  not 
the  Hebrew  from  either  of  them. 


Samaritan  and  Septuagint  agree  against 
Hebrew. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  reason  for  concluding 
that  behind  both  Samaritan  and  Greek  there  lies 
a  Hebrew  text  which  differed  from  the  Massoretic. 
This  means  that  where  the  Samaritan  and  Greek 
agree  against  the  Hebrew,  it  is  not  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  two  independent  witnesses,  but  only 
the  evidence  of  one  Hebrew  text  against  another. 
It  then  becomes  legitimate  to  weigh  the  differences 
between  the  two  according  to  intrinsic  probability. 

The  smallest  class  of  differences  between  Sam- 
Gr.  and  M.T.*  is  that  of  order,  and  most  of  these 

*  In  what  follows,  "  Sam.-Gr."  stands  for  the  text  under- 
lying the  Samaritan  and  Greek ;  and  "  M.T."  for  the 
Massoretic  text. 
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are  slight,  such  as  might  easily  arise  in  copying, 
but  one  or  two  are  worth  noticing. 

Gen.  ii.  4  begins  with  "  the  generations  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  but  in  M.T.  ends  with 
"earth  and  heaven " :  Sam.-Gr.  here  reads  " heaven 
and  earth,"  as  at  the  beginning.  That  is  just  the 
kind  of  alteration  a  copyist  would  be  inclined  to 
make,  while  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  M.T. 
inversion  is  intentional,  to  show  that  chap.  i.  deals 
with  heaven  and  earth  in  the  order  of  importance, 
but  what  follows  has  more  to  do  with  the  earthly 
interest.  If  so,  this  would  show  that  the  verse  is 
a  unity,  and  not,  as  modern  critics  maintain, 
patched  together  from  different  sources.  There  is 
a  similar  instance  in  Exod.  vi}  where  v.  20  has 
"  Aaron  and  Moses,"  in  order  of  seniority,  and 
v.  27  has  "  Moses  and  Aaron,"  because  thence- 
forward Moses  plays  the  leading  part,  but  in  this 
case  only  the  Greek,  and  not  the  Samaritan, 
changes  the  order. 

In  Num  xxxii.,  after  v.  i,  the  M.T.  puts  the 
children  of  Gad  before  the  children  of  Reuben, 
perhaps  because  the  Gadites  took  the  lead :  Sam.- 
Gr.  puts  Reuben  the  firstborn  before  Gad,  except 
in  vv.  6,  33,  where  the  Greek  agrees  with  M.T. 

Not  much  more  numerous  are  the  cases  where 

Sam.-Gr.  has  not  got  what  is  in  M.T..  and  the 

only  serious  one  is  in  Exod.  xxx.  6,  where  M.T. 

provides  that  the  Altar  of  Incense  is  to  be  placed 

"  before  the  veil  that  is  over  against  the  ark 

of  the  testimony, 
"  before  the    mercy-seat  that    is   over    the 

testimony." 
Sam.-Gr.  omits  the  second  clause,  and  therefore  it 
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has  been  argued  that  the  clause  does  not  belong 
to  the  original  text,  but  is  an  interpolation  em- 
bodying a  different  view  of  the  position  of  the 
Altar,  namely,  before  the  Mercy-Seat  within  the 
Veil,  whereas  the  former  clause  places  it  "  before," 
i.e.,  outside  the  Veil.  It  is.  however,  hardly  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  clause  does  not  belong  to  the 
true  text,  for  there  are  three  distinct  ways  in 
which  it  might  have  been  omitted  :  (i)  it  resembles 
the  preceding  phrase  in  beginning  with  "  before  " 
and  ending  with  "  testimony,"  and  is  therefore 
doubly  liable  to  accidental  omission  ;  or  (2)  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  Mercy- Seat,"  CAPORETH,  is 
very  much  like  the  word  for  Veil,  PAROCHETH 
(and  indeed  the  one  has  been  actually  mistaken 
for  the  other,  by  the  Samaritan  in  Exod.  xl.  3 
and  by  the  Greek  in  xxvi.  34).  Whether  the 
wrong  word  was  accidentally  written,  or  the 
copyist  misread  the  right  one,  the  clause  would 
seem  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  previous  one, 
and  therefore  superfluous  ;  or  (3)  the  scribe  might 
have  supposed  that  the  second  "  before  "  referred 
to  the  immediately  preceding  "  ark,"  and  therefore 
omitted  the  whole  sentence  because  it  would  be 
an  absurd  impossibility  to  represent  the  Ark  as 
being  before  the  Mercy-Seat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  M.T.  is  capable  of  a 
quite  simple  and  reasonable  interpretation  if 
"  before  "  is  referred  neither  to  the  Ark  nor  to  the 
Altar,  but  to  the  Veil.  The  meaning  would  then 
be  "  before  the  veil  which  is  over  against  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  (which  veil  is)  before  the  mercy- 
seat,"  etc.  Since  then  the  clause  can  be  under- 
stood in  quite  reasonable  fashion,  and  yet  is  likely 
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to  be  mis-interpreted  or  passed  over,  there  is  fair 
probability  that  it  does  belong  to  the  original, 
and  was  omitted  from  Sam.-Gr.  by  accident,  or 
from  a  misreading,  or  a  misunderstanding. 

Differences  of  reading  are  very  numerous  in 
Sam.-Gr.  and  only  a  few  samples  can  be  given 
here.  Some  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of 
certain  Hebrew  letters.  The  likeness  of  the 
Hebrew  D  to  R  is  responsible  for  the  reading 
"  One*  ram"  for  "a ram  behind  (him),"  Gen.  xxii. 
13.  It  may  have  resulted  from  the  misreading  of 
a  badly  formed  letter,  or  from  mental  assimilation 
to  the  "one  ram"  for  a  sin-offering,  which  occurs 
so  frequently  in  the  later  books.  At  any  rate, 
the  M.T.  reading  gives  the  better  sense,  for  there 
is  no  reason  for  emphasizing  "ow0ram."  The  re- 
semblance between  B  and  P  has  brought  about 
the  substitution  of  "  the  wave-offering  of  the 
field"  for  "  the  increase  of  the  field,"  Deut.  xxxii. 
13,  and  again  the  M.T.  reading  is  distinctly  pre- 
ferable. "  I  have  not  taken  the  desire  of  any  one 
of  them  "  for  "I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from 
them  "  (Num.  xvi.  15)  also  turns  on  the  letters  R 
and  D,  but  here  there  seems  rather  a  desire  to 
put  a  more  dignified  utterance  in  Moses'  mouth. 
The  difference  in  Gen.  xlvii.  21  is  more  com- 
plicated. M.T.  reads — "  as  for  the  people,  he 
removed  them  to  cities  "  :  Sam.-Gr. — "  as  for  the 
people,  he  enslaved  them  [Gk.  to  himself]  as 
slaves  "  (see  margin  of  Revised  Version).  To  turn 
"  removed  "  into  "enslaved  "  only  requires  reading 
D  for  R,  but  to  turn  "cities"  into  "slaves" 
requires  both  this  and  the  insertion  of  an  extra 

*The  word  "  one  "  by  its  position  would  be  emphatic. 
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letter  (B).  It  is  more  likely  that  a  scribe  who  had 
misread  "  removed  "  as  "  enslaved  "  would  also 
insert  this  letter  to  make  the  two  words  agree,  than 
that  the  letter  should  have  been  dropped  out  as 
well  as  the  double  misreading.  Further,  when  the 
land  had  become  Pharaoh's  (v.  20),  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  people  should  be  brought  into  the 
cities,  and  this  would  be  more  consistent  with 
Joseph's  policy  of  treating  them  leniently  (see 
vv.  23,  24)  than  would  their  enslavement.  The 
reading  "garments  of  service  "  for  "finely  wrought 
garments  "  (Exod.  xxxi.  10)  only  involves  exchang- 
ing one  letter  for  another,  but  as  these  are  not 
alike,  it  is  more  probably  the  substitution  of  a 
common  word  for  an  unusual  one. 

Other  differences,  probably  due  to  inadvertence, 
are  common  enough ;  as  Gen.  xxvi.  18,  the 
"  servants  of  Abraham  "  (see  v.  15)  for  "  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  "  :  Exod.  xxxii.  13,  "  Jacob  "  for 
"  Israel "  ;  Lev.  ix.  3,  "  elders  of  Israel  "  (see  v.  i) 
for  "  children  of  Israel."  The  reading  "  unto  the 
day  of  vengeance  "  for  "  unto  me  is  vengeance  " 
(Deut.  xxxii.  35)  only  requires  the  insertion 
of  two  letters  (perhaps  inserted  because  the 
word  "day"  occurs  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
verse),  but  it  is  remarkable  because  twice  in  the 
New  Testament  (Rom.  xii.  19,  Heb.  x.  30)  it  is 
quoted  according  to  M.T.  and  not  according 
to  the  Septuagint. 

Some  of  these  may  possibly  be  due  to  conscious 
assimilation,  and  there  are  other  instances  of 
this : — Gen.  xviii.  29,  30,  "  I  will  not  destroy  it  " 
(as  in  vv.  28,  31)  for  "  I  will  not  do  it";  Num. 
xxi.  31,  "  the  cities  of  the  Amorites  "  (as  in  v.  25) 
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for  "  the  land  of  the  Amorites  " ;  Deut.  v.  21, 
"  covet  thy  neighbour's  house  "  (as  in  Exod.  xx. 
17)  for  "desire." 

Sometimes  there  seems  a  tendency  to  put  a 
simpler  active  construction  for  a  passive  (as  in 
Gen  ix.  2,  "I  have  given "  for  "  they  are 
delivered  ;  "  Exod.  xxvii.  7,  "  thou  shalt  put  "  for 
"  shall  be  put  "),  but  a  good  many  differences 
can  only  be  attributed  to  deliberate  alteration. 
Gen.  ii.  2,  "  on  the  sixth  day  God  finished  His 
work,"  because  "  seventh  "  seems  incons-stent 
with  what  follows;  Exod.  xiii.  6,  "  Six  days  shalt 
thou  eat  unleavened  bread,"  because  the  rest  of 
the  verse  makes  the  seventh  day  a  feast.  In 
Gen.  xi.  31  (see  also  Exod.  xv.  22)  Sam.-Gr.  reads 
— "  he  brought  them  out,"  for  "  they  went  forth 
with  them."  Dr.  Driver  prefers  the  former 
reading,  and  as  an  objection  to  M.T.  asks  "  who 
went  with  whom  ?  "  overlooking  the  probability 
that  Terah  and  Abram  were  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  actors — Lot  and  Sarai  being  merely 
companions.  The  statement  that  Esau  "went 
into  a  land  "  from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  6)  appears  to  lack  something  ;  Sam.- 
Gr.  reads,  "  from  the  land  of  Canaan,"  but  the 
Syriac,  "  went  into  the  land  of  Seir,"  favours  the 
M.T.  reading.  In  Exod.  xxiv.  4  Moses  himself 
is  said  to  have  erected  "twelve  pillars  ":  unwilling 
to  allow  that  Moses  himself  erected  what  he  after- 
wards forbade,  Sam.-Gr.  has  "  twelve  stones," 
though  in  the  earlier  history  (Gen.  xxviii.  18  ; 
xxxv.  14)  it  has  no  scruple  against  assigning  a 
"  pillar  "  to  Jacob. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Samaritan  and 
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the  Greek  separately  often  soften  down  expres- 
sions which  seem  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
God,  there  is  hardly  any  trace  (if  any)  of  this  in 
the  passages  where  they  agree.  This  suggests 
that  the  text  from  which  both  were  derived 
belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  either  of 
them. 

The  largest  and  most  important  class  of 
differences  is  that  where  Sam.-Gr.  has  more  than 
M.T.,  many  of  these  being  merely  an  odd  word 
or  two  which  may  have  slipped  in  by  inadvertence. 
The  following,  however,  can  hardly  be  wholly 
accidental : — 

Gen.  xi.  8,  "  and  the  tower  "  after  "  they  left  off 
to  build  the  city." 

Gen.  xxiii.  2,  "which  is  in  the  vale"  after 
"  Kirjath  Arba"  (vale  of  Hebron  mentioned, 
c.  xxxvii.  14). 

Exod.  vi.  20,  "  and  Miriam  their  sister  "  after 
"  she  bare  unto  him  Aaron  and  Moses." 

Lev.  iv.  5,  "  whose  hand  was  filled  "  after  "  the 
anointed  priest." 

Lev.  iv.  18,  "of  the  incense  of  spices"  after 
"  the  horns  of  the  altar." 

Num.  xxviii.  22,  xxix.  28,  31,  34,  38,  "of  the 
goats"  and  "for  a  sin  offering"  (as  in  xxviii.  15,30). 

In  Deut.  xiii.  6,  M.T.  has  only  "thy  brother  the 
son  of  thy  mother  "  :  Sam.-Gr.  inserts  "  the  son  of 
thy  father  or  "  after  "  thy  brother." 

Then  there  are  assimilations  which  must  have 
been  consciously  made : — 

Gen.  xx.  14,  Abimelech  took  "  1000  pieces  of 
silver,"  to  account  for  the  statement  in  v.  16. 
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Gen.  xxiv.  15,  "in  his  heart"  after  "he  had 
done  speaking,"  from  v.  45. 

Exod.  xi.  2,  "and  raiment"  after  v 
"jewels  of  gold"  (from  xii.  35, 

Exod.  xi.  3,  "  and  they  spoiled  [          36. 
them"  after  "  Egyptians  " 

Exod.  xx.  17,  "his field"  in  loth  Commandment 
from  Deut.  v.  21. 

Num.   xxi.  21,  "  with  words  of  peace "   after 
"  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,"  from  Deut.  ii.  26. 

Deut.  xviii.  5,  "  before  the  LORD 


thy  God"  after  "to   stand"    and 


from  c.  x.  8. 


"  and  to  bless  "  after  "  to  minister  "  ) 

There  are  also  some  longer  additions  which 
must  be  noticed. 

Gen.  xliii.  28.  M.T.  gives  the  answer  of  the 
brethren  to  Joseph,  "  Thy  servant,  our  father  is 
well,  he  is  yet  alive " :  Sam.-Gr.  adds  "  and  he 
said  Blessed  be  that  man  to  God."  The  closing 
"  to  God  "  is  peculiar,  especially  in  the  Greek. 
Apparently  it  was  thought  that  Joseph  must  have 
made  some  reply  in  the  form  of  a  benediction  like 
that  addressed  to  Benjamin,  v.  29. 

Exod.  xxii.  5  (Revised  Version),  "  If  a  man 
shall  cause  a  field  or  vineyard  to  be  eaten,  and 
shall  let  his  beast  loose,  and  it  feeds  in  another 
man's  field":  Sam.-Gr.  here  adds,  "he  shall 
surely  make  it  good  from  his  own  field  according 
to  its  produce  ;  but  if  it  eat  the  whole  field,"  and 
then  continues  as  in  M.T.,  "  of  the  best  of  his  own 
field,  and  of  the  best  of  his  own  vineyard,  shall  he 
make  restitution."  The  Sam.-Gk.  addition  seems 
intended  to  account  for  the  restitution  out  "  of  the 
best  of  his  own  field."  But  Dr.  Driver  argues  that 
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a  vineyard  is  "  not  a  pasture-ground  for  cattle," 
and  that  cause  to  be  eaten  and  feed  are  very  doubtful 
renderings  of  words  that  usually  mean  burn,  as  in 
the  very  next  verse.  He  therefore  suggests  that 
the  first  part  should  be  rendered,  "  If  a  man  cause 
a  field  or  a  vineyard  to  be  burnt,  and  let  the 
burning  spread,  and  it  burn  in  another  man's 
field,  of  the  best  "  etc.,  in  which  case  the  Sam.-Gr. 
addition  becomes  an  unnecessary  insertion  to 
explain  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  a  mistaken 
rendering. 

To  Lev.  xv.  3,  Sam.-Gr.  adds  "  all  the  days  of 
the  issue  of  his  flesh,  or  his  flesh  be  stopped  from 
its  issue,  it  is  his  uncleanness."  The  latter  part 
of  this,  from  "or  his  flesh  "  simply  repeats  what 
has  just  gone  before.  It  looks  very  much  as  if 
half-a-dozen  Hebrew  words  (24  letters,  possibly  a 
line  or  two)  had  been  accidentally  written  twice, 
and  then  some  later  scribe  inserted  "all  the  days 
of  the  issue  of  his  flesh  "  (cf.  v.  25,  "  all  the  days 
of  the  issue  of  her  uncleanness  ")  to  try  and  make 
sense  of  the  unmeaning  repetition. 

To  Lev.  xvii.  4  Sam.-Gr.  has  prefixed,  "  and 
hath  not  brought  it  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  to  offer  it  as  a  burnt-offering  or  peace- 
offering  to  the  LORD  for  your  acceptance  as  a  sweet 
savour,  but  killeth  it  without "  [the  camp] ,  and 
then  continues  as  in  M.T.,  "and  hath  not  brought 
it  unto  the  door,"  etc.  Here  it  is  the  opening 
clause  of  Sam.-Gr.  which  coincides  with  the 
commencement  of  the  M.T.  verse.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  general  word  "  oblation  "  (corban) 
of  M.T.  had  not  been  considered  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  therefore  a  clause  was  introduced 
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specifying  the  definite  "burnt-offering  or  peace- 
offering." 

In  these  two  cases,  from  Lev.,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  what  is  in  Sam.-Gr.  may  have 
dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  owing  to  "  similar 
ending,"  but  the  substance  of  the  passage  makes 
it  probable  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  original 
text. 

Num.  iv.  13-14  orders  the  covering  up  of  the 
Altar  and  its  vessels  when  about  to  set  out  on  the 
march :  Sam.-Gr.  adds  a  further  command  to 
cover  the  Laver  and  its  base.  There  is  no  question 
of  "similar  ending"  here,  and  this  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being,  like  so  many  of  the  Samaritan 
additions,  an  insertion  to  make  good  a  seeming 
omission,  whereas  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
there  was  any  need  to  cover  up  the  Laver. 

To  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  "  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and 
kicked,"  Sam.-Gr.  prefixes  "Jacob  ate  and  was 
satisfied,"  apparently  to  complete  a  parellelism, 
but  the  true  parallel  is  with  what  follows,  "  Thou 
art  waxen  fat,  grown  thick,  and  become  sleek." 

One  other  passage  is  often  cited  as  showing 
that  the  Hebrew  text  is  imperfect.  Gen.  iv.  8 

has  "  Cain  said  unto  Abel .  And  it  came  to 

pass  when  they  were  in  the  field,"  etc. :  Sam.-Gr. 
reads,  "  Cain  said  unto  Abel,  Let  us  go  into  the 
'field.  And  it  came  to  pass,  etc." 

Dr.  Driver  insists  that  "  the  words  which  were 
said  ought  to  follow"  after  the  verb  "  said  unto," 
and  lays  it  down  that  the  Sam.-Gr.  phrase  "  has 
no  doubt  accidentally  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew." 
Here,  however,  there  is  no  special  peculiarity  to 
account  for  the  dropping  out  of  the  two  Hebrew 
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words  in  question,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  a  transcriber  who  exercised  a  moderate 
amount  of  care  would  or  could  have  passed  them 
over.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  verb  "  said 
unto "  is  almost  always  followed  by  the  words 
said,  but  there  is  at  least  one  other  exception  to 
the  rule.  Exod.  xix.  25  ends  with  "  So  Moses 
went  down  unto  the  people  and  said  unto 

them ,"   followed    immediately  by  "  And 

God  spake  all  these  words,"  xx.  i.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  suggested  that  anything  has  dropped  out 
of  the  text,  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  a  break 
between  extracts  from  two  different  sources.  Yet 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  compiler  would 
break  off  his  extract  from  the  source  before  him 
at  an  incomplete  sentence.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  several  other  places  where  M.T.  has  "  said 
unto"  the  Samaritan  reads  "spake  to,"  which 
does  not  require  to  be  followed  by  the  words 
spoken.  Does  not  this  suggest  that  sometimes 
"said  unto"  has  been  somewhat  loosely  used 
where  a  stricter  usage  would  require  the  less 
definite  "  spake  to  "  ? 

Then  again,  the  phrase  supplied  by  Sam.-Gr.  is 
obviously  related  to  what  follows,  "  when  they 
were  in  the  field,"  and  it  is  certain  that  both 
Samaritan  and  Septuagint  have  elsewhere  inserted 
passages  to  supply  seeming  omissions.  Why 
should  not  this  be  a  similar  insertion  ?  Scribes 
who  considered  it  legitimate  to  amend  the  text 
where  it  seemed  to  them  faulty  would  be  very 
likely  to  ask  themselves,  What  did  Cain  say  to 
Abel  ?  The  simplest  and  readiest  answer,  suggested 
by  the  words  which  follow,  would  be  exactly 
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what  is  found  in  Sam.-Gr.  Now  St.  Chrysostom 
in  three  places  gives  a  different  utterance,  viz.  : 
"  Come,  let  us  go  forth."  If,  as  seems  likely,  he 
was  quoting  from  some  other  text  to  which  he 
had  access,  it  becomes  probable  that  Cain's 
utterance  was  not  really  known,  and  that  both 
phrases  are  mere  guesses  at  what  might  possibly 
have  been  said. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  special  Sam.-Gr.  readings 
can  be  considered  as  more  probable  than  the 
corresponding  readings  in  M.T. 


Summary. 


IT  is  sometimes  boldly  asserted  that  the  Massor- 
etic  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  "  seriously 
corrupt,"  which  would,  of  course,  mean  that 
in  a  good  many  places  we  are  not  sure  what 
was  originally  written.     However  that  may  be  as 
regards   the    later    books,   in    the    case    of   the 
Pentateuch  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  test  the   accuracy    of  the   Hebrew    text    by 
comparing  it  with  the  texts  found  in  the  Samaritan 
Rolls,  and  in  the  Septuagint  translation. 

Now  first  we  may  notice  that  the  Hebrew  has 
been  exposed  to  fewer  chances  of  corruption  than 
either  of  the  others,  for  it  has  only  been  subject  to 
the  ordinary  possibilities  of  clerical  errors  in 
copying,  and  for  13  centuries  at  least  special  care 
has  been  taken  to  guard  against  these.  The 
Samaritan  had  first  to  be  rewritten  in  a  different 
script ;  has  since  then  been  copied  by  scribes  who 
were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  make  mistakes ;  and  in  some  cases  has 
clearly  been  altered  from  interested  motives.  In 
the  case  of  the  Septuagint,  the  text  had  first  to  be 
translated  into  a  language  of  a  totally  different 
character  ;  the  translation  was  made  by  men  who 
at  times  were  not  thoroughly  at  home  with  the 
language  they  were  translating,  and  were  far  from 
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consistent  in  their  methods  of  translating ;  and 
there  are  some  slight  indications  that  the  Greek 
itself  may  have  been  to  some  extent  influenced  by 
having  passed  through  the  hands  of  Christian 
copyists.  At  the  outset,  then,  there  is  some 
probability  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  being  more 
reliable  than  the  other  two. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  texts  system- 
atically, we  find  indeed  that  the  Samaritan  differs 
largely  from  the  Hebrew,  but  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  differences  (say,  some  two-thirds  or 
even  more)  are  not  supported  by  the  Septuagint ; 
and  this  must  mean  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
Massoretes  have  faithfully  preserved  the  text  as  it 
was  read  by  the  Greek  translators  more  than 
;  2,000  years  ago.  So  also  a  great  proportion  of  the 
differences  found  in  the  Septuagint  (again  say  two- 
thirds  or  more)  are  negatived  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Samaritan ;  and  therefore  in  all  these  cases  the 
Massoretic  text  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  the 
Samaritan  was  derived,  and  that  takes  us  back 
some  2,300  years  at  the  very  least.  Here  then, 
besides  all  where  the  three  texts  are  agreed  (and 
that  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  whole),  is  another 
large  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  the 
Hebrew  text  is  shown  to  be  right  by  the  testimony 
of  one  or  other  of  its  rivals.  Moreover,  the  causes 
of  these  differences  can  generally  be  seen :  very  many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  are  due  to  more  or  less  excusable 
mistakes,  misreadings  or  misunderstandings  ;  but 
many  others  show  clear  signs  of  deliberate 
alteration,  as  in  attempted  corrections  of  supposed 
errors,  filling  in  of  supposed  omissions,  and 
intentional  assimilation  to  other  passages. 
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The  differences  in  which  the  Samaritan  and 
Septuagint  agree  against  the  Hebrew  are  few 
compared  to  those  in  which  they  contradict  one 
another,  yet  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  striking 
to  show  that  they  cannot  have  been  arrived  at 
independently.  They  must  have  come  from  a 
common  source,  and  that  a  Hebrew  text  older  than 
the  Samaritan.  There  was  therefore  an  ancient 
Hebrew  text  which  differed  from  the  present 
Massoretic  in  many  particulars. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  notice  that,  even  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  in  every  instance  this  other 
text  was  right  and  the  Massoretic  wrong,  the 
effect  would  be  hardly  appreciable.  Compared  to 
the  whole  volume  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  amount 
of  difference  is  almost  insignificant.  Even  in  that; 
small  amount,  the  immense  majority  are  verbal] 
differences  which  are  absolutely  of  no  importance, 
The  few  that  remain  do  not  seriously  affect 
the  result.  Take  the  two  passages  in  Leviticus 
(see  p.  84)  where  there  is  some  slight  reason  for 
thinking  that  they  may  have  dropped  out  of  the 
Hebrew  :  what  real  difference  would  it  make  if  the 
Sam.-Gr.  clauses  had  to  be  introduced  ?  What 
does  it  matter  whether  we  have  or  have  not  Cain's 
words  to  Abel,  or  Joseph's  invocation  of  a  blessing 
on  his  father  ?  jf  we  had  to  adopt  all  the  Sam.-Gr.\ 
variations,  no  incioTent  in  the  history  would  be  1 
changed,  no  law  cancelled  or  even  modified. 

When,  however,  the  character  of  the  Sam.-Gr., 
differences  is  examined,  we  find  that  they  closely 
resemble  those  in  which  the  two  witnesses  do  not 
agree.  There  is  a  similar  large  proportion  of 
differences  which  appear  to  be  due  to  mistakes  or 
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misreadings.  There  seems  to  be  the  same 
tendency  to  correct  errors  and  supply  omissions. 
In  most,  if  not  quite  all,  the  cases  we  can  see  how 
and  why  the  Sam.-Gr.,  reading  could  be  derived 
from  that  in  M.T. :  seldom,  if  ever,  can  any  reason 
be  seen  for  the  opposite  process.  There  is 
reasonable  ground  for  concluding  that  at  least  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  Massoretic  text  is  right 
and  the  Sam.-Gr.  has  been  altered  from  it. 

There  is  a  yet  more  important  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  comparison  of  the  texts.  We 
have  seen  (p.  69)  that  the  Septuagint  shows  a 
very  strong  preference  for  Elohim  instead  of 
Jehovah,  and  this  may  fairly  be  considered 
characteristic  of  the  later  times  after  the  Exile. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritan'  shows  some 
disposition  to  put  Jehovah  in  place  of  Elohim, 
which  would  point  to  an  earlier  age,  probably 
before  the  Exile.  But  the  Hebrew  text  which 
underlies  both  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  shows 
no  tendency  to  soften  down  the  words  or  phrases 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  considered  unworthy 
to  be  applied  to  God  (see  p.  81),  and  that  would 
point  to  an  age  much  earlier  still.  .  May  not  that 
have  been  the  text  prevalent  in  Northern  Israel 
before  the  Assyrian  captivity  in  Hezekiah's  time  ? 
If  so,  then  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  present  Hebrew  text 
some  centuries  before  Ezra./  Therefore  the 
theory  that  the  so-called  Priestly  Code  was  only 
introduced  in  Ezra's  time  would  be  wholly 
indefensible. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  examination,  then,  is 
that  the  Hebrew  text  now  received,  comrnonly 
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called  the  Massoretic  text,  has  preserved  in  all 
essentials,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  even  in 
minute  detail,  the  original  text  of  those  Five 
Books  which  are  the  necessary  foundation  for  all 
the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
therefore  of  the  New  Testament  as  well/  We 
have  here  .a  secure  Starting  Place  for  ascertaining 
the  Truth  as  displayed  to  us  in  God's  revelation 
of  Himself  and  His  Will  in  His  Holy  Word. 


R.  \V.   S1MPSOK   AND   CO.,  LTD., 

PRINTERS, 
RICHMOND,   LONDON. 


A  Series  with  a 
Purpose. 

It  has  for  a  very  long  time  been  felt  that  a 
series  of  simple  handbooks  of  a  devotional  and 
instructive  nature,  would  be  heartily  welcomed, 
and  would  meet  with  widespread  appreciation. 
With  this  end  in  view  "THE  STARTING  PLACE 
SERIES"  is  being  carefully  compiled  and  published 
at  a  popular  price. 

The  first  Volume  is 

The   Starting  Place 
of  the  Day 

A  Volume  of  Family  Prayers, 
Edited  by  SIR  JOSEPH   P.  MACLAY,   Bart. 

Already  the  second  edition  has  been  called  for,  and  is 
being  rapidly  exhausted. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  speaking  of  this  book  says  :  "The  book  contains 
morning  and  evening  prayers  for  a  month,  along  with  a  series  of  Bible 
Readings  for  the  year.  By  compiling  such  a  book  Sir  Joseph  has 
certainly  done  good  service  to  Evangelical  Religion,  providing  a  useful 
handbook  for  those  who  wish  to  keep  the  altar  fires  burning  in  the 
home.  The  prayers  cover  a  wide  range  of  thought,  have  the  essential 
quality  oi  a  strong  and  weighty  simplicity,  expressing  in  language 
easily  understood  our  common  needs,  aspirations,  and  desires.  To  all 
those  who  would  confront  the  duties  of  the  day  with  a  calm  and 
balanced  mind  we  cordially  commend  this  manual  of  devotion." 

The  Challenge  says:  "The  Prayers  have  just  that  simplicity  and 
intimacy  which  are  needed  to  make  prayer  a  reality  for  most  of  us." 


Volume  2. 

The  Starting  Place  of  Glory 

By  REV.  D.  M.  McINTYRE. 

Is  a  book  which  will  give  new  attractiveness  to  a  Truth 
that  demands  emphasis  in  these  days  of  world-wide 
upheaval.  The  return  of  our  Lord  will  indeed  be  a  starting 
place  of  glory  for  His  servants,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
such  a  book  as  this  without  being  thrilled  with  hope  and 
expectation.  

Volume  3. 

The  Starting  Place  of  Bible  Study 

By  REV.  JAMES   DINWOODIE. 

Mr.  DINWOODIE  has  already  laid  teachers  under  an 
obligation  by  his  previous  books.  He  outlines  with  simple 
force,  clearness,  and  directness  what  is  the  starting  place  of 
Bible  study.  For  all  those  who  preach  and  teach  it  is  a 
book  which  will  remove  many  difficulties,  giving  help  and 
stimulus  to  those  who  find  the  work  of  teaching  is  some- 
times a  heavy  burden  upon  their  shoulders. 


Volume  4. 

The  Starting  Place  of  Victory 

By  REV.  HARRINGTON   C.  LEES,  M.A. 

This  is  essentially  a  work  of  encouragement  and 
heartening  uplift.  A  word  to  those  who  fear  failure — to 
those  who  need  help  in  times  of  difficulty.  The  author  has 
a  gracious  message,  he  delivers  it  from  his  heart,  making 
it  a  direct  call  to  each  of  his  readers.  Further  volumes  will 
be  announced  shortly. 


The  Starting  Place  Series  may  be  obtained  from  all  Booksellers, 
Price  216,  or  by  post  2 \ '10  from  the  Publishers, 

MARSHALL    BROTHERS,    LTD., 

24-25  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON,  E.G.  4. 
99  George  Street,  EDINBURGH.  II  Union  Square  X    NEW  YORK. 
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The  Unity 
of  the  Pentateuch 

An  Examination  of  the  Higher  Critical  Theory 
as  to  the  Composite  Nature  of  the  Pentateuch. 

By  the  REV.  A.  H.  FINN, 

With  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  MOULE,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

THE    CONTENTS. 

Part  1.      The  Evidence  Examined. 

(a)  EvUence  of  the  Narratives. 

(b)  Evidence  of  the  Laws. 

Part  2.      Objections  to  Critical  Methods  and  Results. 

(a)    Methods.  (b)    Results. 

Conclusion  and  Appendices.          Chronological  Table. 


Dr.  Moule,  in  his  Preface,  says: 

"  I  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  It  is  a  timely 
contribution  to  a  controversy  which  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  intelligent  faith.  For  many  years  past  I  have 
watched  with  misgiving  the  modern  movements  of  Biblical 
criticism,  which,  originating  long  before,  made  powerful 
steps  forward  within  Christian  circles  in  England  in  and 
after  the  year  1886.  In  that  year  Wellhausen's  article, 
"Israel,"  appeared  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and 
at  once  excited  profound  attention,  leading  with  phenomenal 
rapidity  to  a  wide  adoption  of  its  main  positions  on  the 
part  of  university  and  other  teachers  of  high  Christian 
standing  among  us.  It  has  come  to  be  assumed,  often  in 
the  most  unlikely  quarters,  that  its  fundamental  conclusions 
were  proved  certainties,  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
Law  of  Gravitation.  From  the  first,  of  course,  there  has 
been  keen  criticism  of  the  critics.  It  was  not  always  of  the 
wisest  temper.  An  acrimony,  which  should  resolutely  be 


avoided,  sometimes  appeared  in  such  work,  and  sometimes 
an  assumption  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  left  no 
room  for  the  thought  of  a  progressive  development  in 
revelation ;  but  to  my  mind  certainly  it  was  made 
abundantly  clear  in  due  time,  sometimes  by  unkind 
examiners,  more  often  by  the  most  judicial,  like  Robertson 
and  Orr,  that  the  '  certainties '  of  the  theory  were  very  far 
indeed  from  the  absoluteness  often  assumed.  One  brief 
but  searching  examination  came  from  a  disciple  who  saw 
reason  to  change  radically  his  point  of  view.  I  refer  to  the 
young  German  lecturer,  Moller,  who  showed,  convincingly 
I  think,  that  considerations  of  common  sense  lie  with  the 
greatest  weight  against  the  theory,  for  example,  of  the 
post-exilic  drafting  of  'the  Law.'  The  present  work  falls 
into  the  succession  of  these  criticisms  of  the  modern  critical 
position,  and  does  so  in  a  way  which  should  at  least 
command  the  respect  and  attention  of  open  minds.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  highly  competent  Hebrew  scholar.  It 
betokens  in  every  page  the  true  student's  attention  and 
patient  study  of  the  critical  literature  he  discusses.  It  is 
totally  devoid  of  the  accent  of  bitterness.  It  betokens, 
like  Dr.  Orr's  masterly  book  'The  Problem  of  the  Old 
Testament,'  the  attitude,  not  of  a  pleader  with  a  case  to 
sustain,  but  rather  that  of  the  judge,  or,  if  it  please  you,  that 
of  the  King's  Counsel,  arriving,  with  a  great  sense  of 
responsibility,  at  a  considered  opinion. 

"  My  purpose  is  not  so  much  10  express  myself  on  the 
matters  in  question  as  with  great  sincerity  and  earnestness 
to  commend  Mr.  FINN'S  expression  of  the  results  of  his 
studies  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  reader." 

Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  writes : 

"From  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  FINN'S  manuscript  I 
must  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  ablest  books  I  have 
read  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  I  have  in  vain 
sought  for  a  single  Higher  Critical  argument  which  the 
author  adduces  left  unanswered,  or  answered  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner. 

"  He  never  shirks  a  difficulty,  never  wastes  a  word,  never 
uses  a  harsh  expression,  and  yet  succeeds  in  showing  that 
on  each  point  the  Higher  Critical  position  is  untenable. 

"The  writer  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  is  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar." 
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